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Editorial. 


HESE our times of trial will not have been in vain 

if they cure forever the monstrous heresy that 

piety and weakness are one. How soft we have 

been! Signs are appearing in the Church that 
both laymen and clergymen realize they have been nur- 
tured on the gentilities of the gospel. These are worse 
than no good by themselves. ‘They require for their effi- 
cacy the complementing doctrines that make hardness. 
The true gospel is an amalgam, so well compounded of 
kindness and force that it is a distinct thing with its own 
quality. The spiritual chemistry of Christianity is under- 
going tremendous experiments in countless laboratories. 
What the Goths in their day contributed to a one-sided, 
effete, and decaying church, that in a higher and better 
form we of America must bring to the church of our time. 
Who does not know that until a year ago many of our 
Unitarian churches would not sing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers”! The fibre is toning up. The worshipper 
hears and feels it in prayer and sermon, and iri a certain 
stiffening of the spine and flaming of the eye of the man 
in pulpit and pew. God was righteousness, we believe, 
before God is love. ‘To make the twain one is the holy 
calling. 


WO April anniversaries left a lesson needed now as 

never before, since now we are passing through a 
time of grave anxiety. The cause we are in is in critical 
case. Disaster might mean what it stops our pulses to 
contemplate. Lexington’s battle opened a conflict with 
a great world power which must have looked hopeless. 
Grant, at the opening of the Civil War, was a broken and 
disappointed man, with an earning power of $800 and a 
damaged reputation. Yet the anniversary of the Battle 
of Lexington and the birthday of Grant remind us of the 
infinite resourcefulness of human nature, and its incalcu- 
lable productiveness. Singleness of purpose, and un- 
flagging perseverance, brought triumph to the patriots of 
’75, and to Grant and the forces of the Union. The ro- 
mances of history are not all in the past. Our young men 
in Europe are saving freedom to us and to the world as 
their fathers saved it here. They are shoulder to shoulder 
with those whose fathers in England struggled against 
autocratic power and condemned its exercise against us, 
and in France crossed the sea to save the day for freedom. 


However dark the hour, and whatever ground is yielded, 
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we know what will never fail, what we shall never yield. 
God, who gave freedom in the human spirit, will not fail; 
our energy will never yield. Men unknown to-day will 
be raised up to-morrow to be the saviors of the race. 
When all man’s love of freedom burns, and all is devoted 
to this love, liberty will be won. 
this dawn will follow. 


R. CORTLAND MYERS is a Baptist clergyman of 

Boston with an intermittent and feverish way of 
saying rude and violent things against any one, within 
or outside his denomination, who sins in disagreeing with 
him. ‘The report has gone throughout the country of 
his tirade against the Baptist ministers of Boston, be- 
cause his associates did not rise in vigorous protest 
against the action of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church 
in inviting Rev. Henry H. Saunderson to conduct Wwor- 
ship there April 21. There are two comments on this 
matter. First, the significance of the incident is very 
little. It will not get into church history. Dr. Myers 
represents nobody, it may fairly be stated, but himself; 
and that is not a momentous representation. ‘The other 
Baptist clergymen have their own opinion of his be- 
havior. Their action on Monday left many things sig- 
nificantly silent. Second, Mr. Saunderson bore himself 
with equanimity. His simple comment is adequate and 
of the right temper: ‘“‘We worship the same God; we 
are followers of the same Christ; we are citizens of’the 
same nation. We shall have a united church if the 
denominations will learn the meaning of the unity of 
the spirit.” 


OMMENTS on the war work of the Y. M. C. A. may 

be very useful so long as they are associated with every 
possible assistance and recognition, and even more useful 
by being frankly critical. Criticism that is not for the 
satisfaction of fault-finding but for the purpose of im- 
provement is the most loyal part of loyalty. A sentence 
from an officer’s account-of the voyage to France is 
entitled to be considered as part of the testimony of the 
times. “The secretaries on board did a great deal, with 
phonographs and books and friendly talk, to make the 
voyage easier for the men and pleasanter for the officers. 
Their services in the dining saloon were rather dreary,— 
the usual Y. M. C. A. stuff. The minister’s talk of Easter 
morning on ‘Immortality’ was sound as far as it went, 
and great affection and enthusiasm behind it aided much, 
but it was trite and not very deep, and, of course, shut 
out from all except Evangelical Christians all hope of 
immortality. Between the Y. M. C. A. and the Catholic 
Church the poor world has a merry time of it. ‘The river 
of the mind is either over its banks with sentimentality 
or dried to a rivulet by hidebound orthodoxy,—and 
where is one to row?”’ 


bi it materialism, or stupidity, or laziness, which ac- 
counts for the unresponsiveness of American people to 
daily doubt and contempt for our country? Here is a 
onetime university professor who replies to Mr. Hager- 
dorn’s clarion plea to people of German strain in the 
country, in his book, ““‘Where Do You Stand?” It is 
quite clear from the letter that Prof. Francke stands 
with his right foot in Germany, with ninety per cent. 
of his weight thereon, and the other foot only touching 
America for such support as will keep him standing. 
His reply, that is to say, is three parts praise of what 
Germany has done for her people, and one part endorse- 
ment of America if she maintains her principles in the 
prosecution of the war. The biggest word in the whole 
letter is that “if.”-.To this example join the sentence 
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of another person of six little months in jail for publicly 
consigning the President of the United States to hell, 
and it seems to us that it is rather timely for one first to 
repent his spiritual sloth and then to inflame with in- 
dignation that will sear another sluggard. 


HE last of the once famous Dennett restaurants has 
closed its doors in New York. This also marks the 
end of an experiment to carry religion into business. 
Somehow, it never took hold of the mind of the public, 
including even the patrons of the places. Mr. Dennett 


“was a religious man, as we say, and he required of his 


employees a season of prayer before work in the morning. 
On the white-tiled walls were various Scriptures. In some 
cities the guests were depended upon to compute their 
own bills. It seems clear why the idea failed. Of course 
it was not because it was religious. Here is the reason: 
There is a time for prayer and a time for business. ‘The 
two are not one. That would make a divided mind, and 
spoil both religion and business. Moreover, the chief 
object of a restaurateur’s religion should be not to make 
other people good, but to run his business efficiently, in 
which case the patrons will be able to judge of the prayer- 
ful preparation, however secret; and they will reward 
him openly. 


WITTY member of Parliament lately remarked that 

the people who wish to leave the world better than 
they found it cannot be made to see that the best way 
to leave the world better than they found it would be to 
leave the world at once. Those who think this sacrificing 
appreciation of philanthropy to the pleasure of saying a 
clever thing must not stop thinking at this point. The. 
object of doing good in the world is to get the good done. 
It is not the gratification of self-esteem or pride of accom- 
plishment. It is not the exposure of imperfection and 
human folly. It is not meddlesome benevolence, forcing 
on a person the ideas and merits of the one proposing it. 
Vanity is not unknown among altruists. Self-conscious 
purpose vitiates even the best intentions. An angel 
trying to form every one on one model, and that the 
angel’s, would not do as much good as an ordinary 
human being who did the best he could with himself. Re- 
forming other people inverts the natural order; and it 
sets other people against the business. ‘‘One person,” 
said Stevenson, “I have to make good: myself.’’ The 
puzzle about people who want to help other people is 
that they are so often intolerable. ‘They are insensible 
to the fact that the task is rarely to be undertaken; and 
never except with extreme delicacy. 


“PPHE day is coming,” says Rev. Richard Wallace 

Hogue, ‘“‘when we shall no longer speak of the 
forces of the kingdom of God at work within the -re- 
public, but of the forces of the republic at work within 
the kingdom of God.” ‘These are more than balanced 
phrases. They are another way of saying the prayer, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” We 
have in religion, on the one hand, those who keep gazing 
into the sky, waiting for the millennium, believing all 
good things come down ready-made from above; and 
on the other, right hand, those—may they multiply and 
become conquerors!—who know of a surety that the 
Almighty always depends upon and works through the 
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Our Creed for War. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


HIS is a holy war. As we go to church to renew 

expression of our love of God and our faith in 

the coming of his kingdom, so in every patriotic 

gathering we should declare our love of country 

and our faith in its victory over evil in this war. 
Our creed might well run like this:— 

First—I believe in our country as the great ex- 
ponent of the rule of the people and find its vindica- 
tion in their happiness and power for good. 

Second—lI believe that the vicious effort of German 
militarism to seize world control imposes on our 
country the duty of utmost endeavor to destroy it. 

Third—I believe that our noble allies have been 
fighting our cause since August, 1914. 

Fourth—I believe that a treaty of peace made 
with the Kaiser would not be worth a scrap of paper. 

Fifth—I1 believe that the enormous sacrifice of 
life and treasure to the German Frankenstein of war 
cannot be justified in the providence of God unless 
we defeat William of Hohenzollern and his Potsdam 

ang. 
és Sicth—I believe that, until that defeat, we can 
have no permanent peace. 

Seventh—I believe it to be the whole duty of the 
American people to plan and prepare for a war long 
enough to enable it to train an army of five or more 
millions of fighting men and land them in France 
with proper equipment, and there, with the assist- 
ance of our allies, defeat the blood-guilty Kaiser 
and his army. 

Eighth—I believe this plan and preparation should 
begin now. 


Why Not Teach Emotions? 


Me Y things this war will teach us, directly and in- 


directly. Some of these things will be by-products 

of the strife, yet none the less valuable. Many 

of them were not dreamed of in Horatio’s ante-bellum phi- 
losophy. Perhaps the teaching of emotions will be one. 
We have all heard at times, from pulpit and press, and 
at Sunday-school conferences, the dictum that while 
teaching could add much to a child’s mental equipment, 
teaching could not alter the fundamental nature of that 
child. But if we will study certain educational methods 
practised during the past forty years in Prussia, we shall 
see that the emotional nature of children—which is their 
essential nature—can be greatly modified. For example, 
in those Prussian schools teachers have appealed directly 
and continuously to the children’s emotions. Loving, 
loyal emotions toward the Fatherland and the Kaiser 
have been fostered over and above all the facts which 
were being imparted geographical, historical, biographical, 


and linguistic. Indeed the capacity of each teacher has 


been y rated according to his capacity for arousing 
those loyal and loving emotions. ‘The result of this care- 
fully planned stimulation is apparent in the steadfast 


devotion of Germany’s population to her monarchical and 


4m. Japan likewise has long practised this 
training of her young people’s national 
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sts in Japanese towns and cities see long, 
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orderly processions of school-children, under the guid- 
ance of teachers, marching to shrines and tombs and other 
memorials of Japan’s dead heroes. ‘There the children 
are given expositions and even impassioned addresses by 
the teacher, concerning the devotion of those dead heroes 
to their native land. .The result of such a cultivation of 
patriotism was evident in the Russo-Japanese War, where 
the little brown men, officers and private soldiers alike, 
flung themselves bravely, eagerly, into the very jaws of 
death, counting themselves blessed to be allowed to give 
their lives for their beloved country. 

Emotions can be educated. A child’s feelings can be 
aroused and built up and so shaped that his nature be- 
comes substantially altered. This principle holds true 
in the case of undesirable emotions as well as of desir- 
able emotions. We know of persons who have aroused 
unfounded fears in their young charges, and those fears 
have become a fixed, chronic, and organic part of those 
young persons’ natures. Take the emotion modesty, 
also. It is largely factitious, and often ludicrously in- 
consistent with itself. But however it may surprise us 
by its absence at times and places, it is an artificial 
emotion. Nature knows little about it. It is cultivated 
and practically created by parents and teachers. It is 
developed differently in different countries. It is essen- 
tially a product of education. In the case of modesty, 
as of fear, the education proceeds by emotional contact 
with an older person. The nursery-maid expresses fear 
by voice and gesture, and the child catches the emotion 
through sympathy, and it takes root like a germ in his 
nature. Similarly the parent imparts lessons of modesty 
and shame—emotions closely akin to fear. 

This emotional culture is what the efficient Jesuit 
practises upon the children committed to his care; and 
we all know how tenaciously such roots cling to the soil 
of the young child’s heart, even after his growing reason 
has shown him the more intelligent attitude toward life 
and death, toward duty and immortality. 

Sometimes we Unitarians fancy that the difference 
between ourselves and more orthodox people is a differ- 
ence in belief merely. We assume that our beliefs about 
Unity and Trinity are what separate us from our so-called 
“Evangelical” brethren. But the truth is that the dif- 
ference lies often in our emotional attitude—or unemo- 
tional attitude—toward Jesus and the Bible and various 
sacred rites and sites. For example, our Unitarian atti- 
tude toward Jesus is substantially a calm intellectual 
approval of his teachings about the deep problems of life. 
We state in our admirable “Outline of Faith” our con- 
fidence in his leadership; and the “Preamble” of our 
American Unitarian Association “‘accepts”’ the teachings 
of Jesus. ‘This is cold and apathetic. On the other hand, 
the boy or girl who goes to a Methodist or Baptist church 
hears Jesus presented in terms of emotion.. Our Method- 
ist brethren sing stanzas and stanzas which end with the 
refrain ‘‘Oh, how I love Jesus!’’ In consequence, quite 
in accord with the theory of Delsarte, their outward 
expression of emotion tends to create that emotion in 
their hearts. ‘Their feeling about Jesus has very little to 
do with their doctrine about the Trinity. Often when 
they reproach us with not holding to that dogma—a 
heresy engrafted on the early Christian Church—what 
they really mean is that they feel hurt and indignant 
because we do not feel as tenderly as they do toward Jesus. 

The sum of the matter is that emotions of practically 
all kinds can be inculcated, and we Liberals would do well 
to nourish more earnestly in our young people, by emo- 
tional expression, the exalted feelings of patriotism 
toward our native land, grateful affection toward Jesus, 
our glorious prophet-leader, and reverence and love 
toward Almighty God, our Heavenly Father. 
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News of the Geek. 


VV bstsh-am attacks by the Germans on the Franco- 


British-American lines in Flanders emphasized at the 

beginning of the week the possibility of a successful 
German adventure against the Channel ports. Several 
influential newspapers in London last Sunday published 
articles envisaging the danger of the loss to the Entente, 
not only of Dunkirk and Calais, but also of Boulogne. 
The purposes of German strategy in this sector of the 
western front were defined last Thursday by attacks on 
Kemmel Hill, southwest of Ypres, which resulted in the 
seizure of that important point by the enemy. By the 
end of the week the British had made a retirement north 
of Kemmel Hill which brought the German line to within 
two miles of Ypres, and it became evident that the 
British might be obliged to abandon Ypres altogether, 
either on strategic considerations or under superior 
military force. It was recognized that by the loss of 
Ypres the entire Entente line in Flanders would be 
weakened and the German movement toward the English 
Channel would be materially advanced. 


NE of the incidents in the defence of Kemmel Hill 
sent a thrill of admiration round the world and 
recalled the glories of Thermopylae. A French regiment, 
surrounded with enemy forces on the summit of the eleva- 
tion by the withdrawal of the defenders north and south 
of it, held its ground against successive attacks by over- 
whelming enemy reinforcements until it was exterminated 
to a man. ‘The sacrifice enabled French and British 
forces in the vicinity of Kemmel Hill to retard the enemy’s 
progress and eventually to check it for the time being. 


IGURES given out by the British Admiralty in the 

middle of last week sustained the British contention 
that Vice-Admiral von Capelle, German Minister of 
Marine, had spoken without warrant of fact when he 
announced to the Reichstag recently that the submarine 
campaign was producing increasingly destructive results. 
A summary of U-boat sinkings of merchant ships during 
the quarter ending March 31 gave a total of 687,576 tons 
of British shipping sunk during that period, plus allied 
and neutral tonnage destroyed during the same period 
that brought the aggregate up to 1,123,510. This grand 
total for the quarter ending with March compared favor- 
ably, from the Entente point of view, with the grand 
totals of 1,272,843, 1,494,473, and 2,236,934 for the 
quarters ending respectively with December, September, 
and June, 1917. 


& 

N important definition of American war policy was 

made last week, when Mr. Droppers, Minister to 
Greece, issued a statement at Athens in which he assured 
the Greek nation of the determination of the United 
States to see that justice is done to Greece in any negotia- 
tions that may follow the close of the war and also pledg- 
ing the aid of the United States to that country in its 
present struggle on the side of the Entente. ‘The publica- 
tion of Mr. Droppers’s declaration was followed immedi- 
ately bya confirmation from official sources at Washington. 
It has been known for some time that the State Depart- 
ment has been making a close study of racial divisions 
and political conditions in the Balkans, with a view to 
furnishing a basis of first-hand information for action by 
the representatives of this country at the coming peace 
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conference. In Greece the announcement by Mr. Drop- 
pers was received .with the greatest enthusiasm as a 
pledge assuring the interests of that country in the 
period of rearrangement of boundaries that will follow 
the war. 
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HE issuance of the pledge to Greece was accompanied 

by a revival of the agitation aimed at a declaration 
of war against Bulgaria and Turkey, which has been 
going on since America took the field against Germany. 
It was explained to members of the Senate in behalf of 
the President that the action sought was not regarded as 
advisable at the present moment, first because the lives 
of many Americans in Turkey would be endangered by 
a declaration of war against that country, and secondly 
because there are hopes at Washington that both Turkey 
and Bulgaria can yet be induced to abandon Germany and 
align themselves with the Entente Powers. 


MPHASIS on the importance of the man-power of 

America as a reinforcement for the French and 
British armies on the west front was laid in the weekly 
statement issued by the War Department last Monday. 
Pointing out that the enemy is seeking a decision in 
France, and that the results of the fighting so far have been 
largely in his favor, the statement asserted: “‘Ours is the 
imperative duty of providing replacement units for the 
armies in France. We must be able to put fresh men in 
the field, thoroughly and methodically trained. In addi- 
tion to those already called to the colors and now training 
at our cantonments or already selected for service, very 
large quotas will be needed in the immediate future to 
fill the gaps.” 


IFFICULT problems confronted the Government of 

The Netherlands at the beginning of the week, owing 
to insistent German pressure for concessions which would 
involve a violation of neutrality, at least from the point 
of view of Great Britain and the other Entente nations. 
The chief controversy arose out of the German demand for 
the right to take gravel and sand for military purposes 
from Holland and to transport such materials to Belgium 
through Dutch territory, despite the protest lodged by 
the British Government. At the beginning of the week 
The Netherlands appeared to be firmly determined to 
resist the pressure exerted from Berlin. ‘There were evi- 
dences that energetic military preparations were being 
made at The Hague to repel by force of arms any attempt 
by Germany to override the neutrality of the little coun- 
try. ‘There was a distinct suspicion, too, that the German 
demands were a mere preliminary to an attempt to seize 
the mouth of the Scheldt, which is the outlet of Antwerp 
to the sea. Possession of the lower reaches of the Scheldt 
has long been considered by German political and eco- 
nomic authorities as essential to German commercial and 
naval strength. 


NDICATIONS of a counter-revolution in Russia are 
to be seen between the lines in the cabled news from 
various points in that country. It is becoming evident 
that the structure of Bolshevikism is falling of its own 
weight. ‘The protests against Bolshevikism and all it 


stands for are taking two widely divergent directions. 
One of the movements is toward anarchism. ‘The other 
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could possibly lie against the Bolsheviki. But that is 
the charge that is being vociferously made by the anar- 
chist party, who cannot tolerate even the shadow of gov- 
ernment that is being retained by the Bolsheviki—who, 
however, are betraying an increasing tendency to bolster 
up their régime with force. The story of a monarchist 
counter-revolution, designed to place the ex-Czarevitch 
Alexis upon the throne, has not been confirmed as these 
pages go to press, but the reports of such an upheaval 
were symptomatic of the uncertainty in which Russia is 
living. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Japanese Work. 


the Director of the Japanese Mission two letters 

descriptive of the recent achievements of the Mission 
and its plans for the future. ‘These letters are combined 
and somewhat abbreviated in the communication here 
printed :— 


[ot President of the Association has received from 


Dear Doctor Eliot,—A few items concerning the work 
with which our Japan Mission is associated may be 
interesting to you and to the members of our home 
Association. 

Of course, all our Mission interests are affected in these 
trying days somewhat as those of the home Association 
are affected, and yet we have had a year of advance, and 
have now an outlook abounding with promise. Our 
secretary, Mr. Imaoka, is a man of education,.and is both 
earnestly religious in character and genuinely sympathetic, 
with a widely comprehensive liberalism in theology and 
philosophy. Recently, in conference with him, he told 
me that he had taken his office with our Japan Mission 
and our national Association actuated especially by two 
convictions,—first, that the 
Japan should be distinctly national in character and aim; 
and secondly, that it should seek to make itself an in- 
dispensable factor in, and the leading motive force of, 
Japanese intellectual domain. Guided by these convic- 
tions, he has been trying to shape what he has been 
doing so that it will express them in practical ways. He 
has begun what he calls his “national campaign” by a 
reinvigoration of our Post-Office Mission. He has 
stimulated inquiry in many directions, and has received 
and answered many letters, with the result that quite a 
number of the inquirers have become members of our 
Association [the Japan Unitarian Association] even in 
distant parts of the Empire. In forwarding his second 
conviction, he has been holding semi-monthly con- 
ferences, with the special object of “investigating thoughts 
which have influenced or may influence the spiritual life 
‘of Japan.” ‘The topics discussed at these conferences 
have been related ‘‘to Christianity, Confucianism, phi- 


losophy, psychology, philology, biology, the theory of 


evolution, etc.’”’ He is convinced that these conferences 
have been “‘very profitable both for the members and the 
public,” and that they “will grow, by and by, to be the 
centre of sound public opinion for Japan.” 

Another specific enterprise is the publication of a series 


of books—‘‘twelve books covering in the most reliable 
way every field of Christianity.” Mr. Imaoka tells me 
that “Japan has not yet had such a series. Some re- 
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liable books have been published, concerning particular 
topics, but they are very few, and they do not systemat- 
ically cover the whole field of Christian knowledge and 
thought.” ‘The Japanese people “‘are not satisfied any 
longer with fragmental or superficial presentations of 
Christianity.”’ 

The series of special treatises is described by Mr. . 
Imaoka in so comprehensive a list that I think it deserves 
repetition for the interest of our friends at home. It is 
notable that the names of the proposed authors of the 
books are those of representative men among Japanese 
Christians, regardless of their nominally differing sects. 
In fact it has come to pass that Japanese Christianity 
throughout is now practically so much like our own 
Liberal Christianity that there is no real reason, beyond 
the preservation of the historic alienations of the Missions 
with which Japanese Christians are associated, that 
“Liberal” and “Orthodox” in Japan should not be en- 
joying a full mutual fellowship and co-operation. ‘There 
is to-day something almost pathetic in the official attitude 
of the ‘Orthodox’ Mission bodies in Japan toward 
those named “‘ Liberals,’’ when some of their own members, 
and their Japanese followers generally, are practically as 
really Liberal Christian both in speech and in act as those 
are who bear distinctively the ‘liberal’? name. Were 
Japanese Christianity now left wholly to its own ways of 
thought and conduct, I am quite confident that foreign- 
wrought sectarianism would speedily disappear from it; 
that it would be pre-eminently devoted to the practical 
religion of Jesus, and indifferent to the speculative creeds 
which the several Missions confess. However, here is 
Mr. Imaoka’s proposition :— 

‘Twelve volumes, bearing the imprint of the Japan 
Unitarian Association (the Toitsu Krisutokyo Kodo- 
kerat): 

1. ‘‘History of Hebrew Literature,” by Prof. C. Ishi- 
bashi, lecturer on Semitic Religion in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Tokyo. Mr. Ishibashi is a gtaduate of this 
University, and he specialized on this theme in universi- 
ties in Germany, having been for a time an assistant to 
Prof. Lamprecht. 

2. ‘“‘Hebraism,” by Prof. S. Uchigaseki, a director of 
and professor in the Waseda University, Tokyo. Prof. 
Uchigaseki was graduated from the Imperial University, 
Tokyo, and studied theology in Manchester College, 
Oxford, England. 

3. “Introduction to the New Testament,” by Mr. I. 
Aibara. Mr. Aibara graduated from the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, and is now an official, in charge of re- 
ligious affairs, in the Imperial Department of Educa- 
tion. 

4. “New Testament Theology,” by Prof. S. Sugiura, 
St. Paul’s College, Tokyo. Prof. Sugiura is a Ph.D. and 
M.A. of the University of Pennsylvania. 

5. ‘“The Life of Christ,” by Rev. T. Tominaga. Mr. 
Tominaga is the pastor of an Independent church in 
Tokyo, and is one of the most popular of Japan’s preachers 
and authors. 

6. ‘History of the Christian Church,” by Rev. N. 
Kubushiro, an associate minister in a Tokyo Congrega- 
tional church. Mr. Kubushiro was a student in the 
Berkeley Unitarian Seminary, California, and also in the 
Harvard Divinity School. 

7. ‘History of Christian Doctrine,” by Prof. N. 
Imaoka, now secretary of the Japan Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Imaoka is a graduate of the Imperial University in 
Tokyo, and was a student in the Harvard Divinity 
School. 

8. “The Philosophy of Christianity,’ by Prof. H. 
Minami, now pastor of the Mita Unitarian church in 
Tokyo. Mr. Minami is professor of the German language 
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in the First High School (College) in Tokyo, and is 

eaane the leading Biblical scholar in this country. 
‘Christian Ethics,” by Prof. M. Hino, lately con- 

airtad with the Doshisha University (Congregational). 


Mr. Hino is an M.A. of Yale, and was a student of the- 


ology in Yale, Union, and Harvard theological schools. 
_ Io. “Christianity and Social Problems,” by Prof. F. 

Abe, now Professor of Economics in Waseda University, 
Tokyo. Mr. Abe is a B.D. of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, United States of America. 

che “Theism, ” by Prof. K. Ashida of the Doshisha 

University in Kyoto. Mr. Ashida is an M.A. of Yale 
University, and was for a year a student in the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

“Christianity and Other Religions.’’ This volume 
is to be prepared by three writers chosen as liberal repre- 
sentatives of Buddhism, Confucianism, and Christianity; 
selection not yet being definitely made. 


JAPANESE book publisher, himself a Christian, 

has. agreed to undertake the publication of six of 
these proposed books, provided, so I understand, that our 
people will bear the cost, already specified, of the others of 
the series. 

Our magazine, the Rikugo-Zasshi, maintains its high 
scholarship and religious aims. It is widely read and is 
certainly at the front among Japanese magazines devoted 
to spiritual things. Beyond question it leads all other 
periodicals here in the way of progress for Christianity. 

Another phase of our Mission’s work is in what we may 
do to help onward judiciously and effectively the relation 
of Christianity to the other forms of religion that are 
accepted and are influential in Japan. Mr. Imaoka 
thinks that we are in duty bound to consider especially 
our association with Buddhism, ‘‘the greatest world- 
religion besides Christianity.’’ How these ‘‘two religions 
affect each other is an affair of world-wide significance. 
We ought to be clearsighted enough not to overlook the 
distinction between the two, although we should keep 
friendly relations towards any non-Christian religion. 
Both the affinity and the difference between Christianity 
and Buddhism are much deeper than most observers 
superficially deem.’’ Consequently, so judges our Mis- 
sion’s secretary, ‘‘the future leader of the spiritual life 
of Japan, of the Orient, indeed, even of the whole world in 
a sense, should be a Liberal Christian, deeply versed in 
Buddhism.” And such a great religious leader, Mr. 
Imaoka is confident, must appear among our members. 
‘‘Tt is the greatest mission of our Association to give to the 
world this man.” I am repeating, practically verbatim, 
Mr. Imaoka’s declarations to me, and I am giving exactly 
his thought because I am especially desirous that our 
friends at home may know something of the spirit and 
the aim by which our Japanese fellow-workers are now 
moved. 

Our two Tokyo churches have not been noticeably 
changed during the past year. ‘he Mita church, holding 
its services in Unity Hall, has now a membership of two 
hundred and sixteen. It has held its services on each 
Sunday of the year, omitting the evening services only 
during last summer’s extreme heat. It conducts a large 
Sunday-school and has a devotional meeting for adults 
every Thursday. There have been seven special mass 
meetings during the winter months, with speakers of 
reputation to conduct them; and our hall has been well 
filled each time. ‘The Christmas celebration was attended 
by more people, mostly children, than our space could 
accommodate. The large room on the ground floor of 
Unity Hall has been arranged for indoor games and has 
been much used and enjoyed by members and friends of 
our associates. Our library room is also given over to 
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public uses, its tables supplied with many newspapers, 
magazines, and some new books, all in Japanese. 

I have not yet learned just how the Kanda church has 
been getting along financially. It is, in every sense, self- 
supporting, you know. Its preachers and lecturers and 
Sunday-school workers -find their salaries in their official 
positions in universities, in the government departments, 
and elsewhere. ‘The church services are held in the 
beautiful hall of a music school, for which a reasonable 
rent is paid. Mr. Imaoka conducts a special class for 
adults there during the Sunday-school hours. ‘There is 
a membership in this church of nearly one hundred, with 
a good Sunday attendance; and also a fair attendance at 
the weekly home meetings. Twenty-one new members 
were received during the winter; and at two special 
mass meetings about two hundred persons, mostly 
students, both women and men, were present. 

In the Mita church, Prof. Minami is the regular minister, 
and Mr. Okino is his assistant. In the Kanda church, 
Prof. Uchigaseki is minister, assisted by Prof. Abe, Prof. 
Kishimoto, and Mr. Aibara. At special meetings of 
both churches we often have the aid of men who are 
prominent in Japanese public affairs, and by this fact we are 
exceptionally favored among the Christian bodies in Japan. 

The Yu-ai-Kai has been having a very interesting 
year,—one of both cheer and discouragement. The cheer 
arises from its continued good work, even under a for- 
midable opposition that arose in its way last year because 
of misunderstandings that appeared among some of the 
employers of labor and some officials of the government. 
Some of the employers of labor, particularly in Osaka, 
began to suspect the Yw-ai-Kai of political purposes, and 
the same suspicion was started in the government me- 
chanical departments. For some months Mr. Suzuki 
and his friends were forced to give valuable time to make 
their contrary purpose intelligible to these opponents. 
But matters are in a much better condition now, and the 
membership rolls are increasing again. 


ENERALLY, the religious situation in Japan is much 
affected by the disturbed outer world.. Christendom is 
not commending itself to the Japanese; and while most 
people here have sense enough to know that the professed 


-Christian peoples are not in this world war because of 


Christ’s gospel, they are asking Cui bono? from the nations 
who profess that gospel. Many scholarly Japanese 
Buddhists are now claiming anew that the real nourish- 
ment for the human soul is treasured in the Buddhist 
faith that has been nominal among most of their fellow- 
countrymen, and that it could and should become their 
specific vitalizing sustenance. This plea will not have 
any widely extended acceptance, I think, but it is sympto- 
matic of a profound change now going on in the spiritual 
experience of the Japanese. Iam not venturesome enough 
to predict just how the change will be made evident, but 
I think it clear that the dogmatic, sectarian Christianity 
of Europe and America has fully had its day in this 
country; that denominational missions as such have lost 
all reason for being here; that any future of Christianity 
in Japan must be marked by whatever good its teachers 
and professors may be able to do among the poor, the 
sick, the unfortunate, and among all who are unhappy 
and who bear heavy burdens, to make their way in life 
easier and brighter. 

But I must not follow here the lead which these last" 
few notes offer. Already my letter has become inordi- 
nately long and has passed beyond the purpose pea 
which it was begun. 

Always with sincere esteem and fraternal fellowship, — 

Yours es cing ae 
ee MacGam EY. 
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Some of our subscribers have already filled out the 
blank form on another page promising Liberty Bonds for 
the Pension Relief Funds. Have you? 


It comes down to this, that any theology or any doctrine 
which runs counter to natural law is false, pernicious, 
blasphemous. The duty of the Church is to move to 
new heights and furnish new proofs of the natural law 
in the spiritual world. 


An item about a family much in the prints says that 
on returning from a fashionable Southern springs they will 
open their famous New England estate for a long summer 
and fall season, but their “intermediate place”’ will not 
be occupied this year. And this is war-time! 


Rey. Christopher Reuss in the Pacific Unitarian re- 
marks the impressiveness of reading in the calendar of 
a New Haven, Conn., Baptist church, ‘‘ The flowers to-day 
are in loving memory of Mrs. A. W. Walker,” and he com- 
mends to our churches this custom which hallows what is 
otherwise hardly more than an esthetic usage. 


Baptists Reaffirm Their Freedom. 


pulpit in Boston has attracted a good deal of notice 

and has led to much discussion, the outcome of which 
is highly gratifying. Back of the incident itself there is 
an interesting story. 

The Warren Avenue Baptist Church in Boston is one 
of the large and well-known churches of that denomina- 
tion. It is their custom to have every Tuesday evening 
a meeting of the officers and teachers of their Sunday- 
school, together with the deacons of the church and other 
officials. In January, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
a member of the staff of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, was invited to speak at one of these meetings and 
to take for his subject, “‘ The Personality of Jesus.” The 
interest in his address led to a repetition of the invitation 
again and again, and the result was that he gave a course 
‘of these addresses. ; 

The minister of the church, Rev. Herbert S. Johnson, 
is absent from his church, speaking in army camps, and 
the supply of the pulpit decided to ask Mr. Saunderson 
to take charge of the church services on Sunday, April 21, 
as well as to conduct the Friday night service. This plan 
was carried out to the complete satisfaction of the officers 
and the membership of the church. 

On Monday morning, April 22, however, the Boston 
Baptist Ministers’ Association held its regular weekly 
‘meeting in Tremont Temple, and Rev. Cortland Myers, 
pastor of Tremont Temple, called the attention of the 
meeting to the fact that a Unitarian minister had occu- 
pied a Baptist pulpit, and offered the resolution that any 
Baptist minister inviting a Unitarian to his pulpit should 
immediately lose his membership in the Baptist Ministers’ 
Association. A short discussion followed. In an en- 
deavor to force the adoption of the resolution, Dr. Myers 
made a threat that the Baptist Ministers’ Association 
would no longer be allowed to hold its meetings in Tremont 
Temple; but in spite of this threat the resolution was 
rejected by an overwhelming vote. 

Arrangements were made immediately by the executive 
committee to hold their meetings in Ford Hall, and under 
this new arrangement the Baptist Ministers’ Association 
met on Monday, April 29. The outcome of that meeting 
is very gratifying to all who believe in religious freedom 
and in the wider fellowship of the churches. ‘The Baptist 
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denomination has long traditions of personal liberty and 
the freedom of the individual conscience as well as of the 
complete independence of every local Baptist church. 
The meeting was largely attended, and resolutions 
were adopted unanimously reaffirming these sacred and 
time-honored principles. There was no need of the 
meeting asserting sympathy with liberal theology, for it 
needed only to declare its thorough adherence to the fun- 
damental Baptist position. After an assertion of adhe- 
rence to orthodox theological views the resolutions say :— 

“That we believe in freedom of thought and religious 
practices. For centuries Baptists have been passionate 
advocates of religious democracy in its purest forms. 
While we cherish our own personal convictions unflinch- 
ingly, we concede to those who differ to us the ancient 
Baptist privilege of private judgment and free speech. 
As Baptists we believe in religious freedom; as Americans, 
in civic freedom. We labor for the ideal of a free church 
in a free state. We rejoice in the manifest spirit of 
Christian unity that binds us together as brethren in the 
Christian faith and as co-workers for the extension of the 
Master’s Kingdom. ‘There have been no deviations or 
dissensions among us for many years and our mutual love 
and confidence is a source of constant inspiration, and 
we pray that the cordial spiritual brotherhood and sym- 
pathetic co-operation which has characterized the past 
may continue in the future.”’ 

The passage of the resolution which had been offered 
at the previous Monday meeting would have obstructed 
the federation of churches and other meetings of Christian 
fellowship and would have magnified the spirit of dogma- 
tism and sectarian differences. The complete rejection 
of that resolution and the adoption of this resolution, 
religious freedom and Christian fellowship, is believed by 
many Baptist ministers to mark the beginning of a new 
era of closer co-operation of Baptist with all other Chris- 
tian forces. ‘To Unitarians this is peculiarly gratifying, 
for our central principle is that same unfaltering faith in 
the right of private judgment and spiritual freedom. 


Roger Williams Speaks. 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


esteemed Baptist minister and one of his brethren, 

because a Unitarian minister officiated for the latter 
in a Boston Baptist church, only serves to accentuate the 
tendency to degeneration which sets in when the letter 
of a thing is all and the spirit which gives meaning and 
life is ignored. 

What mournful reflections are awakened when one re- 
members in connection with this incident, that one of the 
great pioneers of religious liberty—not mere tolerance— 
was the Baptist Roger Williams. Williams became a 
“seeker”? after God’s truth and strongly reproved the 
tendency already discernible in the direction of mere 
sectarianism. 

Perhaps the Unitarians are the only people left who are 
Baptists in Roger Williams’s estimate. Surely it could 
have harmed no one that one of the few modern believers 
in the doctrine of soul liberty tried to speak God’s truth 
as he saw it to a Baptist congregation. The people did 
not have to agree with him unless their minds and hearts 
were convinced. Suppose he did say things which they 
were persuaded to believe were true. Would that be an 
offence against conscience according to modern Baptist 
standards? 

Perhaps the recent utterances of John D. Rockefeller, 

J 


Ts present strained relations between a somewhat 
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Jr., are the real basis of this trouble. If his pamphlet 
is to be taken at face value, it is a plea for the overthrow 
of ceremonies as obligatory, and instead, the placing 
of such matters where they belong, as duties for the in- 
dividual conscience to decide. It appears to advocate such 
a spirit among Christian people as would make possible 
the community church in which men of all shades of 
theological opinion could join in a common worship, each 
taking what of good he could find, and regarding his 
neighbor of somewhat different views as a child of God 
and therefore one with him in those fundamentals be- 
side which all forms of baptism and all reasonings about 
the illimitable truths of the Eternal are vexing and a real 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 

This great war is declared by the Allies to be for the 
purpose of securing the self-determination of all nations, 
small as well as large. It may be the next great religious 
development will secure for all men the right of self- 
determination in religion. ‘The sectarian may say that 
the individual has that right now. He has—thanks not 
to the sects, but to the Constitution of the United States. 
He certainly cannot have the chance to go to church and 
still determine his own theology. If he varies, he finds 
his liberty to consist of staying away from church. He 
is doing that in increasing numbers. .This, however, is 
not good for him or the country. Why cannot the 
Baptists measurably follow the suggestion of Mr. 
Rockefeller and other really earnest and thoughtful 
leaders among them, and become a great catholic, helpful 
force for righteousness and true piety? Why should a 
certain type of Baptist, forgetting that the real Baptists 
who were pioneers of religious liberty and made much 
account of the inner light, valuing that fully as much as 
the letter of the Scriptures, take delight in railing at 


Unitarians, who are, aside from the matter of baptism, 


the real successors of Roger Williams and other “‘seekers”’ 
after God? 

As matters now stand, mere sectarianism may win 
numbers of the frightened and the thoughtless, and the 
influence for good is in inverse ratio to the numerical 
growth of adherents. ‘There is a majestic task for men 
of religion looming large on the horizon of to-morrow, a 
task not of division, but of glorious fellowship among 
men. 

When the Baptists forsake their false gods and cease 
to follow leaders of noise rather than of poise and godli- 
ness, they will find side by side with them, in the work 
of the great time coming, the growing company of Uni- 
tarians who have kept alive the old-time Baptist faith in 
soul liberty, inside the church as well as outside. 


States of Body, States of Soul. 


S ATURE,” said Mr. Taft, “never intended a man 

to be old at thirty, and at fifty dependent upon a 
trolley-car if he has to go a mile.”” He was launching 
the campaign for physical preparedness, under the au- 
spices of the National Security League. We who remain, 
who make up the second line of defence, both men and 
women, will find the soldiers who return as hard as nails, 
altogether fit. Are we going to meet them, fat and 
helpless? Any one who is complacent on this subject 
should look upon the pallor, dulness, and slouch of the 
average group of men and women. ‘The outward man 
is an index of the inward man. ‘To bring this home, a 


simple set of exercises is given, which will result in “en- - 


durance, co-ordination, and suppleness, muscular con- 
trol, and prompter response to command.” ‘The spiritual 
effect of healthy, lithe, alert states of body is beyond 
estimate. Heed this patriotic summons. 
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Launching a Great Work. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


of the American Unitarian Association by vote on 

Jan. 8, 1918, the Committee on Recruiting the 
Ministry (Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Mr. Edward H. Letch- 
worth, Mr. George Wigglesworth, and Rev. Minot 
Simons) this month appointed Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Lynn as its permanent secretary. 

It is the plan of the Committee to get in touch in so 
far as possible with the ministers, Sunday-school super- 
intendents, boards of trustees, Alliances, and the general 
membership of our churches. 

Already the following notice has been sent to the 
ministers :— 5 


LI DER the authorization of the Board of Directors 


Lynn, Mass., April 17, 1918. 
To the Minister:— 

Under the auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion a Committee on Recruiting the Ministry has been 
formed. Its object is of such importance to the churches 
that the active assistance of the ministers is cordially 
invited. 

Any suggestions as to ways and means which may 
occur to you would be very much appreciated. 

‘It is hoped to start the work immediately; therefore the 
Committee hopes for a prompt reply while begging that 
you will give the question the serious consideration it 
deserves. 

Yours truly, 


MAXWELL SAVAGE, Secretary. 


It is gratifying to realize that this letter has brought 
many replies filled with helpful suggestions and written 
in the spirit of cordial co-operation. 

The plans of the Committee are necessarily incom- 
pletely formed as yet, but it is hoped that before long 
several pamphlets will be written by some of our strongest 
men at the request of the Committee, outlining and em- 
phasizing the present opportunities of the ministry; that 
speakers both lay and clerical will address students at 
universities, preparatory schools, and high schools, when- 
ever possible, also appearing before our different con- 
ference meetings so as to bring to as many of our de- 
nomination as possible the need and advantages in this 
field. 

‘The Committee also hopes to come into touch with our 
divinity schools in such wise as to be of service in regard 
to possible students. 

Knowing that a great deal can be gained from an 
extended, dignified, and effective publicity of our de- 
nominational affairs, the Committee hopes to do its 
share in using every legitimate occasion for the advertis- 
ing of our denomination and our ministry. 

The Committee believes that outside of enlisting for 
and winning the war this is the most important field of 
action at present in the denomination, and that if the 
co-operation of the ministers, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, boards of trustees, Alliances, and parents can 
be gained, the opportunity for service and the rewards 
offered by the ministry will be placed before more young 
men. 

At the same time the Committee recognizes that the 
financial rewards of the ministry must be made more com- 
mensurate with those of business and other professions. 

With such hopes as these the Committee begins its 
work, believing that through an awakening life in our 
churches and a deeper appreciation of their ministry the 
future growth of our denomination and the widespread 
acceptance of its ideals will be assured. 
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“Hold Thou My Hands. 


Hold thou my hands a little while in thine, 

Thy gentle, restful hands, dear love benign! 
Smooth out their weariness with soft caress, 
As mothers do their children’s restlessness, 

With fondling hands that love and rest combine! 


And when these inconsistent hands of mine 
To wayward selfishness and wrong incline, 
In tender and compassionate duress, 
Hold thou my hands! 


And when I face the dark, and must resign 
Love’s tender, human touch; must disentwine 
Its dear, detaining clasp; when fears depress— 
Those mortal fears I cannot quite repress 
For all my faith and trust—O Love divine, 
Hold Thou my hands! ° 
—James T. White. 


A Prescription for Unhappy Pacifists 


GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON. 


unasked services as a spiritual physician. But itis 

hard to see men suffer needlessly without pointing 
to existing ways of escape. The writer cannot longer 
bear to witness in silence the torture and the writhings of 
a very worthy group of his fellow-citizens. He has there- 
fore overcome a natural reluctance, and offers the follow- 
ing diagnosis and prescription. | 

The pacifists and conscientious objectors are not happy. 
They loudly and insistently proclaim that they are acting 
in good conscience, but they evidently have a bad con- 
science about it after all. They partly realize that there is 
a mistake somewhere, but of its location and its nature 
they have no clear idea. ‘They cannot forget, what all 
their friends realize, that this is one of the greatest crises 
in history, that our nation is making immense sacrifices 
in the noblest spirit for the most beautiful ideals, and that 
they have no part nor lot in the great enterprise. There 
must be something wrong with their conscience or their 
view of it. 

There is, and the diagnosis is not a matter of great 
difficulty. Indeed, the nature of the trouble is fairly 
obvious. And therein lies hope, for when the sufferers 
find out the misconception that has put them in a false 
position, the cure lies in their own hands. ‘The men and 
women who are making themselves so unhappy and whose 
influence tends to befog the situation and obscure the real 
issues of the present time are victims of abstract ideas and 
of a demonstrably wrong view of the nature and function 
of the conscience in whose name they speak. ‘They say, 
until we are a trifle weary, ‘‘We are conscientious.” ‘The 
answer is: ‘“‘Of course you are. So are we all. We are 
all passionately sincere. Bad wills are rare. Nobody 
doubts your motives. The question is not about any- 
body’s motives, but about your intelligence and the 
wisdom of the course you advise.”’ 

That is, the question is as to the content of conscience. 
The inner voice bids us do our duty, but it does not and 
cannot tell us what our duties are. Ever since the first 
critics of Kant pointed out the bare, abstract, and formal 
nature of the categorical imperative, this fact has been 
clear. “There is no miraculous faculty in any one in- 
structing him as to the right in the immensely complex 


N experienced man will ever be in haste to offer his 
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and difficult situations in modern life. Moreover, every 
situation is unique and there is no abstract idea which 
relieves us of the necessity of using our intelligence in 
finding the proper path to pursue. Our conscience can 
tell us that we must be sincere and have good-will, but 
it never told any man in human history what the truth 
is or what good-will guided by reason would do. 

Pathetic and socially dangerous indeed is the man in the 
pulpit who does not see this. His place is really in the 
divinity school, or rather in the elementary class in ethics 
in the college. If we want to know what is moral and right 
for the American people to do, whether to fight or sit still 
while the democratic nations of the world go down under 
the long-prepared attack of a predatory autocracy, there 
is no other way to find out than to ask what will be results 
of each of the proposed policies. What is not wise, what 
is against the interests of life, surely cannot be moral or 
right. 

There is an ancient saying, “Fiat justitia, pereat mun- 
dus.” ‘This sounds heroic, but it is a misleading formula. 
If the world goes down, it is not through justice. Justice 
is what upholds human society. If it leads to destruc- 
tion, it is not justice. Good in the concrete is what sus- 
tains and promotes life and its normal development. If 
any action is right, the fact that it conduces to human 
welfare is what makes it right. And whether it does have 
this effect or not is to be determined by observation and 
experience. 

Not long ago I heard an eloquent preacher declare that 
he would continue to advise pacifism and non-resistance 
to whatever Germany might do to us, even though he 
knew it would completely and permanently ruin the entire 
country. Such an utterance was doubtless sincere, but 
it showed defective intellectual power, and it tends to 
discredit the pulpit. For law, even moral law, is for the 
sake of the people. It is only a statement of the essential 
conditions of human welfare. That the moral law is for 
the sake of life, that what makes it moral is conduciveness 
to healthy and prosperously advancing life, needs no argu- 
ment for men whose mental attitude is that of him who 
taught that the Sabbath was made for man. 

If the moral doctrinaire who holds the ancient fanatical 
view of conscience will examine the content of his own 
conscience, he will see that what seems so @ priori and 
miraculous is often only a snap judgment on subjects not 
well studied, or it is a result of his education and early 
training, or a maxim of some loved teacher. If he finds 
it hard to realize this in his own case, he will see it at 
once if he examines the content of the conscience of other 
people. ‘There is nothing mysterious about its declara- 
tions. A little investigation usually shows the social 
source of these oracles. Even Kant, we plainly see, was 
by no means as a priori as he thought. ‘There is nothing, 
as an eminent writer has shown, which the Mores cannot 
make to seem right or wrong. |. 

So it is fair and kind to say to the pacifists and ob- 
jectors: “Your constant reference to your inner state is 
not pertinent or helpful. We accept your own estimate of 
your sincerity. What concerns us is not that, but your 
intelligence, your judgment, your political capacity, and 
your common sense. You have a sense of duty, but it 
must get its subject-matter somewhere. Where did you 
get your moralideas? Letusexamine them. Bring them 
out and spare us all mystic utterance about them. The 
question, first and last, is as to your wisdom, a question 
which goes to the heart of the matter, for what is not wise 
and in the long run beneficent cannot be moral or right. 
The whole nation, practically, believes that your policy 
would lead to ruin. If your ideas conduce to life and its 
advancement, you can make that fact clear. If they tend 
to disorder and death, you cannot win respect for them 
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by declaring that they are oracular utterance of an inner 
oracle.”’ 

‘The moral doctrinaire with a Kantian idea of conscience 
is not less dangerous for being sincere. ‘The laws of the 
world take no account of motives. ‘The wife of a man of 
science through mistake gave her husband poison instead 
of medicine. She loved him, yet he died as promptly as 
if she had murdered him. So nature punishes social 
mistakes as ruthlessly as any others. And that nation 
will make serious mistakes which follows leaders who 
look into their inner state for miraculous guidance in 
complex situations, instead of bringing a discriminating 
intelligence to bear upon the various possible social and 
national policies and their consequences for human life. 


T is easy to caricature this truth, but in this case 
caricature is not argument; rather is it frivolous and 
immoral. A socially irresponsible thinker may talk 
eloquently about justice being superior to all considera- 
tions of social welfare, but a sober and competent mind 
will recognize with Prof. John Dewey that “a justice 
which, irrespective of the determination of social well- 
being, proclaims itself as an irresistible spiritual impulsion, 
possessed of the force of primitive passion, is nothing but 
a primitive passion clothed with a spiritual title so that 
it is protected from having to render an account of 
itself.” Sometimes it is “but an emotional indulgence; 
in a time of stress and strain, it exhibits itself as sur- 
render of intelligence to passion.”’ 

Such is the diagnosis. ‘The treatment indicated is as 
follows :— 

Go on being conscientious, but do not talk about it. 
Re-examine your view of conscience and see if your posi- 
tion is not that of mere wilfulness in morals. You will 
probably find that your ‘moral doctrine is in principle a 
perfect frame for fanaticism.” Look up the history of the 
persecutors. You will often find them as sincere and 
conscientious as the martyrs. ‘Then read some clear- 
headed critic of the oracular theory of conscience. Such 
a writer as Prof. Santayana, for example, will make clear 
to you that “the categorical principle in morals, like the 
ego in logic, can easily migrate. If to-day you are right 
in obeying your private conscience against all considera- 
tions of prudence or kindness (though you are prudent 
and kind by nature, so that loyalty to a ruthless Duty 
is a sacrifice for-you), to-morrow you may be right in 
obeying the categorical imperative of your soul in another 
phase, and to carry out no matter what irresponsible 
enterprise, though your heart may bleed at the victims 
you are making.” If you do not see that you must use 
your reason to discover what is right through a compre- 
hensive survey of the consequences for life of the policies 
you advise, you may be offering as an oracle what is after 
all but a snap judgment. Certainly history shows that 
the fanatical view of conscience can ‘‘sanctify beforehand 
every stubborn passion and every romantic crime.” 

There is a little more. ‘The prescription may seem long, 
but the trouble is deep-seated and somewhat elaborate 
directions are required. If the patient sees that the 
moral is the wise and that the wise is to be discovered only 
through careful and comprehensive study, he will realize 
that all his conscience can tell him is that he should be 
pure in heart, constructive in purpose, controlled by 
good-will, and thorough in his investigations. But what 
this nation ought to do in this crisis, and what he ought 
to do as a member of it, will not be revealed to him or 
anybody else by a mystic and infallible inner guide. 
What is wise and right and for the good of humanity, and 
therefore moral, is to be determined by an intellectual 
consideration of the situation in the light of human 
experience. : 
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I add the caution—Beware of abstract thought, of 
abstract nouns and capital letters. ‘The abstract thinker 
is a social menace because of the limitation of his view. 
He is what Plato calls a ‘crippled soul” and is at the 
farthest remove from the synoptic, balanced mind. He 
gets an idea, separates it from its living context, and goes 
out to apply it in totally different circumstances as if it 
were a magical instrument. Remember Rousseau, the 
prince of abstract thinkers, and consider well the effect - 
on the world of the abstract and _ transcendental 
idea of the state which now dominates the German 
mind. 

My pacifist friends, I have spoken out of pity and a 
desire to help you out of a difficult and unprofitable 
position. The most of you are wretchedly unhappy. 
It could not be otherwise. We are going to the front, and 
gladly sending our boys when we cannot go, while you 
can only try to explain why you are not helping. When 
the victory has been won, there will be those who will 
say to you, ‘‘We have saved for you a country in which 
you can be a pacifist and a spectator, and have secured 
a freedom which you would do nothing to defend.” You 
will have to face a mortification as great as that of the 
nobleman to whom Henry IV. said, ‘“Go hang yourself, 
brave Crillon; we conquered at Arques and you were 
not there.” : 

And it is all so needless. If you have understood and 
felt the force of what I have set forth, you will never 
again say: “‘But what can I do? ‘These ideas are my 
life, my very soul.’”’ They are, believe me, nothing of 
the kind. ‘They are exactly like your other ideas and 
have no authority except their truth. Unless on examina- 
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- tion you can show that they are wise and conducive to 


the maintenance and development of life, you have no 
right to hold them. 

I meant to consider the teaching of Jesus on this 
subject. Much is obscure, but this is clear. ‘The men 
and women to whom he spoke were filled with apocalyptic 
ideas as to the impending and catastrophic end of the 
world. We know that Paul and the early Christians 
held the same view. Whether Jesus himself held it or 
not, we do not certainly know. ‘There is no evidence 
that he did not, and all the evidence that we have is to 
the effect that he did. If he believed that before some 
men then living should see death the end would come, 
then his ethics was-for the interim. He has been frag- 
mentarily and imperfectly reported. One thing is beyond 
question. He did not foresee the long ages of the future 
and the growth of civilization, nor did he dream of laying 
down principles to govern the political development of 
the present time. He cannot properly be quoted by 
those who think European Christians did wrong to drive 
back the invading Mohammedans or by those who wish 
the democratic peoples to allow the Germans to replace 
our free institutions by their own Kultur. 


Blaine te Jesus was a free spirit. He did not 
imitate anybody. ‘To imitate him is to misunder- 
stand him and be unlike him. He put man above the 
institutions of religion, and they face in the opposite 
direction who would sacrifice the concrete interests of 
humanity to his supposed teaching. 

Let us suppose you are convinced and are able con- 
scientiously to get in line and have a share in our great 
enterprise. ‘There is still a difficulty. How face about? 
The way to do it is to do it at once and without apology. 
Let me tell you a secret, which few seem to have dis- 
covered. When you have been in error, frankly say 
so; then you are free from the necessity of defending 


and from dragging it about after you to the end of 
ifeg, 
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A Billings Lecturer in War-time. 


MINOT SIMONS. 


ik 


T Camp Johnston, near Jacksonville, Fla., I was in- 
A troduced to a new kind of camp. It is called a 
quartermasters’ camp, but it is something more 
than that. It is a special camp, and the only one of its kind 
in the country. ‘There I learned for the first time about 
“logistics.” I had never seen the word before, and here 
was a camp organized for its purposes! Logistics turned 
out to be the third division in military science. The 
three divisions are strategy, tactics, and logistics, the 
last having to do with everything that goes into the 
maintenance and the supply of an army. As modern 
armies need about every kind of human industry for their 
upkeep, this camp seems to teach everything under the 
sun. 

Here for the first time I began to appreciate the im- 
portance of the libraries established in the war camps 
by the American Library Association. Our Unitarian 
minister at Jacksonville, Mr. Pierce, is assistant librarian 
at Camp Johnston. He told me much about the remark- 
able services that were performed by this particular 
library. Camp Johnston has, for the most part, men 
training to be specialists, and so this library was pro- 
viding not only scientific books, text-books, trade-books, 
but the very finest literature, fiction, poetry, philosophy, 
and religion. 

Every camp has a special library building, and wherever 
they have been completed and in working order they have 
become universally valuable and popular. The craving 
for something new to read, the craving that becomes in- 
tolerable after a while and that was a heavy trial at first, 
is now being met. America is providing generously for 
its army. What the War Department cannot do, Ameri- 
can generosity will provide. 

I went on to Camp Jackson at Columbia, $.C., a can- 
tonment for Southern youth; and then on to Camp 
Wadsworth at Spartanburg, S.C., a National Guard 
camp for men from New York and New Jersey, men a 
long way from home, but eager to be still farther on their 
way to the front. Then I went on to Camp Lee at 
Petersburg, Va. The camps are all very much alike and 
yet each one seems to have its own particular individuality. 

When my schedule was over I suddenly found myself 
homesick for these young men. I had not realized how 
my heart was going out to them. Speaking of home- 
sickness, there have been tens of thousands of homesick 
boys in our camps. But what a blessed thing that it has 
been so! As arule the American youth is a home boy and 
so he has been homesick. He does not hesitate to say so. 
I was told that the most homesick boys were from the 
mountains of Tennessee, boys who had never before been 
far from the home-spot, a little valley in the mountains 
or among the hills. They longed for that home-spot, 
and in the camp it was a long time before they went far 
from their company street. It was not their habit to go 


‘anywhere. Why go anywhere? The minds of these 


boys will be considerably broadened before they return 
to the mountains of Tennessee. 
Intoxication! Practically none. An officer at Camp 
Sheridan told me that he had not seen a drunken soldier 
in camp, and he compared the situation with that on the 
Mexican border, which he said was scandalous. 
-I do not know how many tens of thousands of men I 
saw, many of them closely. I saw only one man who 
appeared to have any liquor in his system. That is very 
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near 100 per cent. The Southern States I visited are all 
prohibition States. Ask any one in the cities near army 
camps and he will tell you that prohibition is a great” 
success, and it is so far as the army is concerned. The 
streets in these cities are filled with soldiers every night. 
There are thousands of them, they are everywhere, but 
they are not intoxicated. There may be a little secret 
drinking, but liquor is hard to get. ‘Thousands of men 
have had for the first time a vision of a life without 
liquor. ‘They are so well, healthy, and happy without it 
that thousands have resolved to cut it out forever. All 
that is a great national gain. 

_ Venereal disease! It is there in these camps, but there 
is not much of it. Our camps are guarded in this respect 
better than camps have ever before been guarded in the 
history of the world. But the saddest things I saw were 
the detention hospitals where the diseased men were 
segregated, behind a guarded fence, in separate buildings, 
and treated as though they had a plague—which indeed 
they had. The public opinion of the camps does not 
regard this matter lightly. Nowhere on earth is there a 
more solid and wholesome opinion in favor of clean living. 
In my talks I referred to these diseased men as having 
practically made a separate peace with the Kaiser. 

Discipline! It is improving all the time. The de- 
mocracy of our army is one of its finest and strongest 
features. Training up officers from the ranks, advancing 
men of true fitness to positions of responsibility,—that 
is America’s way, and it works. ‘The German system is 
a caste system, brutal and brutalizing. Men are cowed 
into obedience. The German discipline is rigid, but I 
believe that the discipline of a democracy will wear 
better. 

The American youth has shown me a living soul, a 
soul swayed by the finest idealism, by the noblest instincts 
of duty, by the loftiest of loyalties, by an unhesitating 
courage for the great sacrifice. God bless this youth! 
His faith will not fail. We need but to pray that we our- 
selves shall keep the faith. Let this nation once get 
organized, not only at the front but behind the lines, 
and Germany will experience a defeat which she so 
richly deserves. 


Spiritual Life. 


God loves each one of us with an intensity infinitely 
beyond what the most fervid human spirit ever felt 
toward another, and with a concentration as if he had 
none else to think of! His love has brought us into 
being, just that we might be taught to enter into full 
sympathy with him, and thus into the joy of our Lord. 
“The mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed; 
but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall 
the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee.”—Thomas Erskine. 


It is the spirit which lives above the world, in com- 
munion with a higher principle, which is always working 
a work (laborare est orare) and always going on in the 
search after a higher truth. It is the spirit of devotion 
and self-sacrifice which aspires in some way or other to 
be a savior of mankind. He who has this spirit, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, whether he be a man of 
science or a minister of the church, is a Christian in 
heart, by whatever term he may call himself, for men 
are to be judged not by their opinions, but by their lives; 
not by what they say or do, but by what they are.— 
Benjamin Jewett. 


’ 
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The Pulpit. 


Is the Church a Failure ? 


REV. WALTER S. SWISHER. 


Did ever a people hear the voice of God as thou hast heard?— 
DEUT. iv. 33. 


VERY good thing and every good person is a failure, 
k from some point of view. ‘The painter Rembrandt 
crept into his grave at an advanced age, poverty- 
stricken, disappointed, almost friendless, a failure. Beet- 
hoven, scorned by ungrateful relatives, ridiculed by an 
ingrate of a nephew on whom he had lavished affection, 
for whom he had spent all his means, died a failure. 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, after a lifetime 
spent in the attempt to make a stupid public understand 
his ideals of education for the child, died a failure. Jesus, 
the founder of Christianity, died somewhere in his early 
thirties, a failure. Keats, Shelley, the American poet 
Alan Seeger, the young Englishman Rupert Brooke, died 
with their songs half sung, their sweetest words unuttered, 
as Keats himself said in his “‘Ode to a Grecian Urn’’— 
“heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter’; that is, the painter never paints his finest 
pictures, the musician never writes his loveliest melodies, 
the poet never sings his finest songs. They are there, 
somewhere, seething in his consciousness, but somehow 
they refuse to come to expression. 

In a double sense these whom I have mentioned were 
failures, as the world sees. But what a different judg- 
ment time brings! Rembrandt, dead two centuries, is 
hailed as the greatest of painters, and his pictures bring 
fabulous sums. Beethoven, dead a hundred years, is 
acclaimed the emperor among musicians, his nine sym- 
phonies unequalled by any composer living or dead. 
Froebel is honored as the founder of modern educational 
ideals. ‘The whole modern system of learning to do by 
doing is referred to him. And Jesus, who died the death 
of a felon on a Roman cross, his life apparently a failure, 
leaving behind only some twelve followers,—by his gospel, 
by his example, by his noble martyrdom, founded the 
greatest religious system the world has ever known. 

“The Church is a failure,” say the wiseacres of these 
times. By what standard is the Church a failure? 
“Judged by the number of its adherents,” says some one. 
Very well. Let us see. What is the proportion of the 
unchurched in this country? It is about two-thirds of 
the population. Good. ‘The church is effete; let us do 
away with it. Here on the corner of prominent city 
streets is a public library, bearing on its cornice the names 
of great literary lights: Virgil, Dante, Homer. How 
many people make use of this beneficent institution 
founded by the generosity of one man? ‘Twenty-five per 
cent. of the people would be a liberal estimate. Let us 
raze the building for a business block. It doesn’t serve 
enough people. A beautiful concert is going on in the 
auditorium. One of the world’s great singers is pouring 
forth her golden song. A handful of people listen. ‘The 
thing is a failure. No more concerts! Here is a big 
university founded by the State. The tuition fee is 
nominal. Every one can go to this institution, but ‘only 
a small minority ,avail themselves of the privilege. It 
doesn’t pay. Close the doors. A picture gallery, filled 
with many of the world’s finest paintings, is free to the 
public. How many people go to see the treasures, Euro- 
pean and American? A bare handful. Something is to 
be done to improve the city. A mass meeting is called. 
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How many people respond? A few hundred. Judged 
by the number of adherents, the number of people vitally 
interested, every iristitution in the world except those 
which are admittedly created for money-making would 
have to close its doors and shut up shop. ‘The argument 
for numbers is by this parallel proved to be fallacious. 

“But,” some one may say, ‘‘granted that all this is 
true, still the Church is a failure in that it holds up out- 
worn doctrines, old theologies, false ideals of living, and 
asks that we bow down and worship.” The Church has 
its shortcomings. It is conservative. It seeks to pre- 
serve the outworn ideals of the Middle Ages. But even 
that is not total loss. Were it not for the monasteries of 
England, France, and Italy, the learning of the Ancient 
World would not have come down to us; for these insti- 
tutions fostered all the learning there was in their day 
and preserved in precious manuscripts the works of Plato 
and Aristotle and the other writers of antiquity. When 
the great Dutch scholar Erasmus went to England, he 
found a home and leisure for thought in the cloistered 
peace of English monasteries, and Erasmus was one of the 
great founders of the Reformation, one of the most liberal 
scholars that ever lived. The Church has been con- 
servative, but so are many other good institutions. The 
Church has had the defects of its qualities. It has been 
conservative when conservatism has ceased to be a virtue. 
That is the trouble. Along the stream of truth the 
Church has borne an untold amount of rubbish, but 
underneath it all the stream runs crystal clear from the 
fountain-head. The Church stands for the highest 
ideals. It has furnished the saving salt to savor many 
a perverse generation. Let us not judge it too harshly. 

“Well,” another objector says, “it may be that the 
Church has preserved the good things of the past, but 
what of the present and the future? What is the Church 
doing that is constructive as well as conservative?” 
Time was when the Church merely pointed men the way 
to heaven. Now it helps them to live on earth. One of 
its chief functions is to save men’s souls, not from the 
wrath to come, but from present moral defeat. The 
institutional church is the reply to the charge that the 
Church does nothing for the present age. The modern 
church minister is not lost in other-worldliness. The 
modern minister purveys moral as well as spiritual food; 
he is informed on economic and social conditions and is 
usually a participant in some modern welfare movement. 
He goes into the world and finds things out at first hand, 
not from books. ‘The Church has faced the issues of the 
hour. The Church is doing its part in the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

More than a hundred years ago Harm Jan Huidekoper 


‘came from Holland to Pennsylvania as the agent of the 


Holland Land Company. He settled in Crawford 
County. Here he took up land and became a respected 
citizen. By careful reading of the New Testament he 
came to Unitarian views. As his children grew up he 
sent for a tutor to Harvard Divinity School, and finally 
he started a little Unitarian church, holding services in 
his drawing-room. From this grew the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. For many years the Meadville church 
was the only institution of its kind west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. It has been a fostering mother for many 
churches which have outgrown it in size though not in 
usefulness. When Harm Jan Huidekoper’s son Frederick 
was somewhat grown, he was sent to Harvard to study 
for the ministry. He had some qualms about it, how- 
ever, doubtless caused by the lure of other professions. 
His father wrote him: “I do not concur in the opinion 
that the clerical profession has lost any of its usefulness; 
I am, on the contrary, inclined to think that its useful- 


néss has grown and will continue to grow. ‘There are i 
\ 
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always a certain number who judge the success of any 
venture by external marks. My son, look deeper into 
life than that.” 

And so we are brought back to the original question, 
What is success? Is it winning the plaudits of the multi- 
tude? Is it making a million dollars? Is it having a 
church to which the members of society belong in great 
numbers, but whose soul is dead? It may be any of these 
things. Success, in a word, is doing what you set out to 
do, accomplishing what you set out to accomplish. We set 
out to free the world from old errors and old superstitions. 
We could not expect under such conditions to be popular. 
We preferred to breast the current. We have met obsta- 
cles to our growth. He who would be in the vanguard of 
the army of truth must pay the price. He cannot serve 
both the God of Truth and the Mammon of Error. It is 
morally impossible; the aim of our prophets—William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, our poets—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, our philosophers 
—Emerson and the whole Transcendental school, our 
statesmen—Judge:Hoar, John D. Long, has been to foster 
the growth and encourage the spread of spiritual truths. 
None of these men, preachers and laymen, sought to build 
up a large denomination. They were concerned with 
larger things. They succeeded. They did what they set 
out to do. 

As a popular institution the Church, like the plays of 
Shakespeare, the music of Beethoven, the picture gallery, 
the public library, is a failure; but as a disseminator of 
truth, as a spiritual power-house, it is an unqualified suc- 
cess. Attend a meeting of chairmen of committees of 
civic societies and clubs, and almost without exception 
you will find these people members of some church. They 
derived their inspiration from the church, and they are 
working it out in practical life. If they speak, they quote 
some expression or reflect some thought of their minister, 
show a cast of mind created by their church. The teach- 
ings of the church get out into the world and become 
dynamic for definite, immediate good. 

In appraising a town as a desirable place of residence, 
the real-estate agent invariably mentions the number 
of churches in the community. Though he may not be 
a churchgoer a man knows that the moral tone of a com- 
munity is higher where there are churches than where 
there are none; that there is less crime there; that people 
whom his wife and children will care to know will be found 
there. ‘‘So many schools, so many churches,’ says the 
broker selling the bonds of a given city. 

No, my friends, we cannot judge of the Church’s suc- 
cess by any outward symbol, for in its own province, the 
search for the Supreme Good, the search for Truth and 
God, there is no important material manifestation. Outr 
weekly meeting together, our organization into a church, 
our prayer and our praise, have this for their object: to 
find out God. For this the Children of Israel sought in 
their elaborate temple service. For this the devout 
worshipper of the Middle Ages sought in his magnificent 
cathedral. For this the Puritan sought in his bare and 
uninviting meeting-house. In this quest there is no 
way to measure success. 

Job asks the question, “‘Canst thou by searching find 
out God?” ‘The heart turns to its Creator. ‘This is the 
’ whole aim of the’ Church. Browning expresses it:— 


“My God, my God, let me for once look on thee 
As though naught else existed, we alone! 
And as creation crumbles, my soul’s spark 
Expands till I can say,—Even from myself 
I need thee and I feel thee and I love thee. 
I do not plead my rapture in thy works. 
For love of thee, nor that I feel as one _ Ef 
Who cannot die: but there is that in me ? 
Which turns to thee, which loves, or which should love.” 
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for freedom and Dumanity. 
The Unity of the Spirit. 


BESEECH you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 

God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 

acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service. 
And be not fashioned according to this (outer) world: 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God. . 

For I say, through the grace that was given me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think; but so to think as to think 
soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man a 
measure of faith. For even as we have many members 
in one body, and all the members have not the same 
office: so we, who are many, are one body in Christ, and 
severally members one of another. 

For as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of the body, being many, are one body: 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or 
free; and were all made to drink of one Spirit. 

I therefore beseech you to walk worthily of the calling 
wherewith ye were called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love; giv- 
ing diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, even as also 
ye were called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and the Father of all, who is 
over all and through all and in all.—From Rom. xii., 1 Cor. 
xit., and Eph. tv. 


Our Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine. 


We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray; 
But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way. 


To do Thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 

And simple trust can find Thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be?— 

Not name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 


Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude; 
Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good. 


The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love remains. 
—From Whiitier’s ‘Our Master.” 


PRAYER. 


O God, our Father, in whom are calmness and peace: 
reconcile the dissensions which divide us from one an- 
other, and bring us into a unity of love which may bear 
some likeness to Thy blessed nature; that we may be 
spiritually one, as well in ourselves as with each other, 
through that peace of Thine which maketh ,all things 
peaceful, and through the grace, mercy, and tenderness 
Amen. 
’ 
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A Prayer. 


When the stranger asks a home, 
All his toils to end; 
When the hungry craveth food, 
And the poor a friend; 
When the sailor on the wave 
Bows the fervent knee; _ 
When the soldier on the field 
Lifts his heart to Thee: 
Hear then in love, O Lord, the cry 
In heaven, Thy dwelling-place on high. 
—Horatius Bonar, 1866. 


“The Sower’’; Its Religious Lesson. 


FRANCES M. DADMUN. 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


The attention of Boston is commanded 
anew by “The Sower’’ by Jean Francois 
Millet, thanks to a loan to the Boston Art 
Museum of the Quincy A. Shaw collection of 
paintings; pastels, and bas-reliefs. ‘The 
Sower’”’ has the place of honor on a wall well 
filled with other works of Millet, and once 
more asserts its right to stand in a list of the 
world’s masterpieces. 

Art student and symbolist alike pause in 
front of it. ‘They pause; they look long and 
intently; they say little. The student 
thinks of harmony of color and of that subtle 
painting of atmosphere for which he knows 
Millet to be distinguished; the symbolist 
falls into a reverie on the seriousness of life 
in which color and atmosphere have no 
place: both go away feeling that there is 
far more in the picture than they have yet 
fathomed. 

What is it? Why is this picture so uni- 
versally appealing? Itis only a poor peasant, 
in plain clothes. His face is in shadow. 
There is nothing there to lay hold of, as in 
most pictures dear to religious educators, 
like the Sistine Madonna, or Hofmann’s 
Boy Christ of the beseeching eyes. The 
field is bare, unrelieved by tree or flower. 
There are no little houses with smoke coming 
from the chimneys to suggest a cosey fire- 
side. Besides the Sower himself, there are 
only a yoke of oxen with their driver, far 
away, against the sunset. 

Yet the figure of the Sower grips us with 
more power even than the eyes of a Raphael 
Madonna. ‘This man has worked all through 
a gloomy day, under a blue-gray blanket of 
cloud. How many seeds he must have 
sown! Yet how freely he still throws them 
from his outstretched hand! Surely, he has 
covered the wide field with that long stride. 
The moist, brown earth will not long be 
bare, thinks our symbolist. Soon it will 
be pierced by green shoots. Where the 
Sower has walked up and down, up and 
down, will be a waving sea of wheat, splashed 
with the blue of cornflowers and the red of 
poppies,—brighter blues and reds than the 
subdued peacock and wine-red of the peas- 
ant’s breeches and tunic. 

In the fall, reapers will come to gather 
by the armful the harvest which this one man 
has sown by the handful. The gathered 
grain will be ground into flour, and many 
will have bread who would otherwise have 
gone hungry—all because the Sower has 
walked up and down with his long stride, 
scattering seeds with a free hand. Perhaps, 
concludes the symbolist, Millet’s peasant 
is thinking of this, too. At any rate that is 
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what we think to-day, when we make gar- 
It pays for all the hard work, when one 


dens. 
considers the fruit of labor. 


But I think the symbolist is wrong in his 
To-morrow will be a fair 
day for this peasant—the distant oxen are 


interpretation. 


radiant in the glowing light of a clear sun- 
set. 


which has given him strength to meet the 
gloomy day just past. 
have this patience—a courage which goes on 
and on, without hope of reward. What- 
ever glorious future may shine on the ho- 
rizon, they do not see it. When evening 


comes to end the dark day, they are still 
In 
rain as in sunshine, they are like Nature 


sowing, and their step never falters. 


herself; their work is to be done, and they 
do it, regardless of consequences. 


There is no questioning that such patience 


is sublime. It is easy to make gardens when 
spring sunshine is warm on the soft earth. 
But what of late frosts, of flooding rains 
which rot the seeds, of summer droughts? 
That is the time when the mighty figure of 
Millet’s Sower, undaunted after a long, dark 
day, is a tower of strength. May all of us, 
makers of gardens, be as brave, as enduring, 
as the children of France, our sister-nation. 


Literature. 

Risinc Japan: fIs SHE A MENACE OR 
A COMRADE TO BE WELCOMED IN THE 
FRATERNITY OF NATIONS? By Jabez T. Sun- 
derland, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.—A pertinent query in these 
uncertain times. The author of the book 
was the Billings Lecturer for 1913-14. Dr. 
Sunderland is thoroughly conversant with the 
various phases of Japanese diplomacy. ‘The 
book opens with a chapter on ‘The Civil- 
ization of Asia,’’ which is followed by other 
chapters on ‘‘The Civilization of Japan,” 
“The Menace of a Japanese Invasion of 
America,” ‘‘The Menace of Japan in the 
Philippines,’ closing with yet another on the 
“Conclusion of the Whole Matter,’ as 
pointed as it is brief. Dr. Sunderland’s 
calm, judicial attitude and his graphic, de- 
tailed facts about Japan’s attainments and 
good disposition are in marked contrast 
with the jingo sayings and doings of such 
persons as Capt. Hobson and Homer Lea. 
‘The work is dedicated to Dr. Clay MacCauley 
and to Baron Ei-ichi Shibusawa of Tokyo, 
both of whom have done much to bring this 
country into cordial neighborly relations 
with Japan. Several chapters were first pub- 
lished in the Register. 


LEMUEL SHAW: CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT oF Massacuu- 
sETts. By Frederick Hathaway Chase. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.20 
net.—Among the legal lights that rendered 
brilliant the first half of the nineteenth 
century in Boston was Lemuel Shaw. Born 
in Barnstable in 1781, the son of Rev. 
Oakes Shaw, in due season he entered the 
legal profession, and in 1861 died at his home 
on Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, after having 
filled the office of Chief Justice of his native 
State for over a generation. Many im- 
portant cases came before him for decision, 
and it soon chanced that the majority of his 


When to-morrow comes, he will go about 
his work with the same unseeing patience 


All Millet’s peasants 
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cases proved as intensely interesting to lay 
men as to lawyers. Such were the first 
railroad damage suit in Massachusetts, the 
Sims and Anthony Burns fugitive slave 
cases, and the widely known Webster- 
Parkman murder case. Heartily opposed 
to slavery, he not only decided in most 
fearless fashion the fugitive slave cases that 
came before him, but impartially also. Lives 
of Webster, Choate, Story, Benjamin R. 
Curtis, Dana, Caleb Cushing, and other New 
England lawyers of greater or lesser fame 
have been written—in extremo in some in- 
stances; but Shaw, in certain particulars the 
most prominent legal personage of them all, 
has hitherto received only meagre treatment 
at the hands of the biographer. With the 
appearance of Judge Chase’s carefully pre- 
pared biography, however, this lack no 
longer exists, and we now have before us a 
worthy life of one of the foremost Chief 
Justices of New England. His biographer 
having had access to Judge Shaw’s legal 
and other papers has thus been guarded 
against professional mistakes and enabled 
moreover to judge properly of the true value 
of his subject’s labors. Unless we are very 
much mistaken, this important biography 
will receive, as it deserves, the thoughtful 
attention of many readers. 


Two CHILDREN IN OxLp Paris. By Ger- 
trude Slaughter. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50.—This account of a 
happy winter in Paris, before Paris was trans- 
formed by the war, is evidently based on the 
actual experiences of two American children, 
protected from the distractions of the Ameri- 
can colony and allowed to live in French 
fashion with lovely appreciation of French 
simplicity, gayety, and charm of manners. 
The book suffers somewhat from the fact that 
it is a book for children, written from a grown 
person’s point of view. It will be especially 
attractive to other young Americans for 
whom it may have a reminiscent value or 
who are already interested in French songs 
and games. 


Ou, Monty! Money! By Eleanor H. 
Porter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.——What would you do if 
you suddenly received an anonymous gift of 
one hundred thousand dollars, absolutely 
free from restrictions of any kind? How 
would you spend it? What character would 
your use of the money be likely to reveal? 
These questions have been answered before 
now in many novels and plays. In her latest 
story, the author of Just David and the famous 
Pollyanna undertakes to solve the same prob- 
lem, with no small success. Although by no 
means a great novel, Oh, Money! Money! 
tells an interesting story, with characters that 
are alive and attractive, a story which also 
includes not a little sound common sense, 
together with an occasional good-natured 
dwelling upon certain recognized American 
foibles and vanities. ‘The novel is really 
a sermon on the truth that wealth is far more 
a question of character than of material pos- 
sessions. As its sensible heroine remarks: 
“Money’s a test. It brings out what’s 
strongest in you, every time. If you don’t 
know how to get happiness out of five dollars, 
you won’t know how to get it out of five 
thousand.’”’ Lovers of the sensational and 
the improbable will find in the book nothing 
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to attract them; but the novel-reader who 
enjoys a good story, well told, entirely prob- 
able, centring in a group of characters who are 
flesh-and-blood people, described with much 
humor and abundant human sympathy, is 
sure to find Mrs. Porter’s story genuinely 
entertaining. 


Miss Pim’s CAMOUFLAGE. By Lady Stan- 
ley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50.—In reading a novel one is willing to 
grant the author the right to base his story 
ona manifest impossibility. He may assume, 
if he likes, that the scene is set in another 
world, that a man may sleep to awaken in 
another century, that an exchange of personal- 
ities may be effected by the drinking of a 
potion, or even, as in Lady Stanley’s book, 
that a woman may suddenly discover her 
power to make herself, by a certain move- 
ment of the head, invisible to others, and 
extend her power to anything she touches. 
Granted the initial concession, however, the 
story must hang together so coherently that 
the reader forgets it. Lady Stanley has 
hardly succeeded in such camouflage, and her 
picture of German doings as they appear 
behind the lines is less interesting as a novel 
than as another witness to English loyalty 
and determination. The book has not the 
shading that realism requires; but the trouble 
may be partly in the fact that where 
reality is so thrilling one grudges a too obvi- 
ous admixture of fancy. Lady Stanley’s per- 
sonality has always been interesting to the 
public since she was a girl, and her book will 
doubtless find plenty of readers. 


MYSTERY OF THE RED FLAME. By George 
Barton. Boston: The Page Company. $1.35. 
The search for a stolen and smuggled dia- 
mond, the chase for the thieves and smug- 
glers, an interwoven romance which threatens 
to interfere with the hero’s réle as detective, 
the following of fortunate clues, and the 
gradual apprehension of one conspirator after 
another: this is the material which has gone 
to the making of a story which has no dis- 
tinction of plot nor originality of treatment. 
To many readers, however, a detective story 
is always worth reading for the sake of its 
solution, however well-worn may be the devi- 
ous ways which lead to it; and such a tale 
always gives the reader a chance to exercise 
his own ingenuity in predicting the appro- 
priate ending. 


RED RutTH—THE BirRtTH OF UNIVERSAL 
BRoTHERHOOD. By Anna Ratner Shapiro. 
Chicago: Arc Publishing Co. $1.35.—Red 
Ruth is an attempt, in allegory, to prove “‘the 
purer and the more sincerely we express life, 
the more we receive of life’s true happiness 
and riches, and love is the greatest gift of all.” 
Without fail, each character who “‘shuts out 
fear’’ achieves fortune and happiness; those 
who do not are stricken. 


THe MxELopy of Eartu. Anthology Se- 
lected by Mrs. Waldo Richards. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50.—En- 
couraged and justified by the success of her 
earlier anthology, High Tide, Mrs. Richards 
has put together with discriminating taste a 
collection of over two hundred and fifty 
garden and nature poems from present-day 
poets. It is because she knew well how to 
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choose poems of inspiration, joy, and vision 
for the earlier book that she has succeeded 
with thisone. Nature without human nature 
is always ‘‘framework that waits for a picture 
to frame,’ and Mrs. Richards has here been 
true to her intention, expressed more obvi- 
ously in High Tide perhaps but hardly more 
effectively, to include mainly poems that 
make for the maintenance of a “creed of joy- 
ful living from which to radiate useful work.’’ 
These are nature poems, yes; but they also 
take into account human desires and aspira- 
tions, and they recognize the dependence of 
the human heart on natural symbolism and 
suggestion for strength and comforting. In 
the publisher’s announcement of the book we 
find a charming poem by Frederic A. Whiting, 
who has expressed in lyric form what such a 
book may take to its readers. 


THe Mercy oF HELL. By Joseph Fort 
Newton, D.D. Boston: The Murray Press. 
$1 net.—A significant sign of the times is the 
recent succession of Dr. Newton, a Univer- 
salist, to the pulpit of the City Temple in 
London; a pulpit already made famous by 
Joseph Parker, and more recently by Regi- 
nald J. Campbell. In his latest volume of 
sermons, Dr. Newton proves himself a 
preacher of no little power and breadth of 
vision. An original thinker, he confines each 
sermon strictly to one line of thought, and 
drives his lesson home forcibly and well. 
One of the manifest sources of his influence is 
his use of illustrations, which are not only 
timely, but notably fresh. "These reveal a 
wide knowledge of literature as well as a clear 
insight into contemporary life. The sermons 
contained in this particular volume were evi- 
dently written with American congregations 
in view. Among the best is that which gives 
the book its title, beside which can be placed 
“The Lamp of Fellowship’”’ and ‘‘ The Great 
Confidence.” The message of the collection 
as a whole is entirely removed from dogma 
and denominational shibboleths. It states 
positively and directly some of the more vital 
phases of that Christianity which is common 
to all sects and churches. One sermon con- 
tains a fine tribute to Josiah Royce and his 
gospel of the Beloved Community. 


Literary Notes. 


The President of Brown University, Dr. 
William Herbert Perry Faunce, has written 
a little volume on the new relationship of 
state and church to present world conditions. 
He calls it The. New Horizon of State and 
Church. 


Psychology and Preaching, by Charles S. 
Gardner, Professor of Homiletics and Soci- 
ology in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, undertakes to do for preachers 
what treatises on educational psychology 
have done for teachers. 


Joseph Anthony, whose novel Rekindled 
Fires has just been published, celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday just a week before the 
publication of his book. He graduated from 
Columbia University in 1918, and is on the 
staff of the Newark Evening News. 


The primary purpose of The New Voter, 
by Charles Willis Thompson, which the 
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Putnams have in train for early publication, 
is to show, not in detail but in broad lines, 
how one may be effective in public affairs 
and how the machinery of government is 
worked behind the scenes. t 


The Proceedings and Papers of the Eighth 
Congress of the National Federation of Relig- 
ious Liberals at Boston, Mass., Nov. 25 and 
26, 1917, have been put into a booklet of 
convenient size and attractive typography 
under the editorship of Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., Secretary. Included among 
the addresses are: ‘‘Service,’’ by Prof. Harry 
F. Ward; ‘‘The Colored Race in the United 
States,” by Rev. William N. DeBerry, D.D.; 
and ‘‘Some Labor Problems,’ by Henry 
Sterling. 


The Century Company will publish in 
May, The Wonders of Instinct, chapters 
in the psychology of insects, by Jean Henri 
Fabre; The Roots of the War, a survey of 
European history, 1870-1914, by William 
Stearns Davis; Russia in Upheaval, by 
Edward Alsworth Ross; and Keeping our 
Fighters Fit, by Edward Frank Allen, pre- 
pared unde: the direction of Raymond B. 
Fosdick, Chairman of the War Department 
and Navy Department Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities. 


Rebecca West, author of The Return of 
the Soldier, is a sort of literary mystery, in 
this country at least. It is known, for 
example, that Rebecca West is not her real 
name, though it is the name by which she 
receives her mail at two English addresses. 
There may be significance for literary de- 
tectives, in her assumption of the name of 
the Ibsen character. She is a feminist, but 
she was an opponent of the Pankhurst idea 
of tearing up England to find the vote. She 
believed the idea would win without the 
trimmings of melodrama. She is _ herself 
an Englishwoman, and one of a number of 
sisters. So much is known, and also that 
her sympathies are passionately on the side 
of the working-people. 


Of all the fairs that have been held in the 
United States, there never was such a fair, 
from the standpoint of American boys and 
girls, as the one conducted in Springfield, 
Mass., for ten days’ during the month of 
Octobe1, 1917. It is estimated that nearly 
four hundred thousand people travelled from 
every section of -the northeastern United 
States to Springfield, attracted by the great 
interstate exposition and its brightest feature, 
the exhibition given by the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs of the ten States. No athletic con- 
tests in this country have ever brought out 
such huge crowds of spectators, nor were 
these athletic contests. The champions 
at Springfield were champions in the arts 
that will make America a more prosperous 
and better land, champion corn-growers, 
champion pig-raisers, champion gardeners and 
canners, champions in home handicrafts,— 
in short, the ‘‘Four-H”’ champions of the 
northeastern United States. The remarkable 
story of ‘“‘The Four-H Fair at Springfield” 
is told in an article by Robert Forrest Wilson, 
announced for the May St.’ Nicholas. ‘The 
team contests were demonstrations of skill. 
The audiences of adults admired the skill— 
and took notes. ‘‘Four-H”’ daily spreads its 
doctrine of ‘‘ Make the best better.” 
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The Dome. 
Wild Columbine. 


MARY E. MERRILL. 


She is gayly nodding, waving, 
From the rocky ledge of gray; 

In pretty red and yellow gown, 
She bids you climb and play. 


She cails, “Come up and dance with me; 
T’'ll tell you of the Spring, 

Of all you there will truly see— 
Birds, flowers, each growing thing.” 


I went, I danced, and, full of glee, 
I gathered her with care; 

She is a darling hope to me, 
As on my way I fare. 


Frisky, Risky, and Brisky. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


ie 


“‘Give it to him! Give it to him!’ were 
the words which came to him in his slumbers. 
Smiles wreathed the lips of Risky. Assuredly 
things should be given him, a squirrel re- 


nowned. Aloud he muttered, “‘Yes, give 
it to me, give to me.” 
Dreams changed to nightmares. Night- 


mares gave way toreality. No time now for 
rubbing of eyes. Two hundred sparrows 
were flying madly round and round his head. 
They were so close he could not move. Sharp 
pecks reminded him ’twere better not to move. 

Then Spatsy Sparrow let forth her 
thoughts! At the end of each sentence, 
while she paused to regain breath, two hun- 
dred throats repeated carefully and with ex- 
pression the sentiment just stated. 

Here we will leave Risky, sick in spirit, 
speechless, and no longer bold. 

Frisky meditated for some time after his 
brother’s departure. Not upon his parting 
remarks, you may be sure. Well he knew 
that to rude words no wise squirrel ever 
responds nor yet allows the mind thereon to 
dwell. No, his thoughts were these:— 

“Twanta peanut. All day have I searched 
for one with no success. ‘Therefore, it were 
best to do something else,—to do it hard. 
No longer will I think of that peanut. But 
what shall I do? Let me consider what 
would be a truly sportsome game. Ah, how 
many times can I whisk up and down that 
blossomed tree before the great clock in 
yonder church tower ticks sixty times?”’ 

Up he dashed! Down he dashed! Up! 
Down! Up!—Bump!—Dear me, what a 
bump! Before he could speak, Cousin 
Brisky remarked in chill wintry tones (not 
at all in sunny springtime’s silvery notes) ,— 

“Took here, Frisky, how dare you treat 
me in such a way?” 

“Why, Cousin Brisky, certainly I am glad 
we meet, even in such an uncomfortable way. 
Forgive me, do; I was trying a new game 
which would be tremendously improved if 
played by two. You time me first, then Ill 
time you. We will see which can whisk 
up and down this tree the most times in sixty 
ticks.” 

So occupied was Brisky in counting ticks 
and whisking that his anger and the bump 
were quite forgotten. To his great joy he 
beat Frisky by a whisk and a half. 
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Then he said: ‘“Good-by, dear cousin. 
I came over to tell you about the behavior of 
your brother Risky. His rudeness was quite 
overwhelming. I can’t repeat exactly what 
he did, but I assure you his actions were per- 
fectly atrocious,—not at all like you, Frisky. 
Good-by.” 

He sped away, leaving Frisky alone once 
more. 

““Year,’ he called me. ‘Dear!’’’ mused 
Frisky. ‘‘That was uncommonly kind of 
Brisky. If only he would not speak till he’s 
thought things over long enough to count 
ten, I’m sure he would get along better with 
poor old Risky and with all the Garden 
dwellers, too.’’ 

So thinking, Frisky started toward the 
Great Strong Man. How weary he looked 
standing so patiently by the Garden gate. 
Kind was his face, very kind. Frisky had a 
perfectly new idea. Fearlessly he stole up 
to him. Into his right hand, into his left, 
into every visible and some almost invisible 
corners he peeked. No, there were surely 
no peanuts there. Frisky was disappointed. 
The Great Strong Man looked as if he would 
carry nuts for hungry little squirrels. Per- 
haps— Just then Frisky observed a lady, 
extremely thin, remarkably tall, carrying a 
string bag. She regarded the search with an 
amused, inquisitive stare. Off and away 
fled Frisky! So far, the tall lady could no 
longer watch; so far, he could no longer 
watch the tall lady. 

Shadows began to darken the Garden. 
sun sank lower and lower. Evening songs, 
bird notes, here and there. It was sweet to 
balance upon a twig, to listen! Listen to 
this bird! Listen to that! Sweet, very 
sweet, their tender twilight trills. 

Still there was the old clock in yonder 
church tower calling, ‘‘Tick! Tick! Tick!’ 
Frisky realized that he should return to the 
Great Strong Man quick, quick, quick, if 
he were to keep his promise. Would brother 
find the nuts this time which he expected? 
He always appeared so sure, so confident. 
Frisky hoped he would, especially as he had 
said something good was surely coming, that 
always it so happened. He hurried toward 
the dusky figure, whom he dearly loved. 
No, Risky was not waiting. That was fort- 
unate. At least he would be welcomed! 
Spared the waiting which to Risky seemed a 
wearisome waste! 

Frisky stood looking at his friend, the 
Great Strong Man. No tall lady to watch 
this time. All was quiet except for some 
sleepy little birds twittering, now here, now 
there. 

“Dear me,’ sniffed Frisky, ‘“‘what a re- 
markable whiff! What a peanutty whiff! 
The cart is not here. People are not about! 
From whence then comes that superfine 
aroma?” 

Frisky cast an inquiring look at his 
friend, standing stooped, quiet. In one hand 
he held his strong stick upon which he always 
leaned. In the other he clasped his com- 
fortable soft felt hat exactly as he had always 
clasped it. 

Impossible even to imagine any change 
could have taken place. Yet that whiff! 
That delectable longed-for whiff! Frisky 
hopped excitedly forward on two feet. He 
wrinkled his tiny nose expectantly. Each 
nook was re-examined. No, not even a 
shell— 

Hopping hopefully about the feet of his 
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friend, he snooped in every possible crevice 
and corner: He had almost satisfied him- 
self that no hidden peanut had escaped notice 
when he was startled by a shrill voice. 

(To be concluded.) 


Vive La France! 


ROSE BROOKS. 


’ 


“‘Somewhere in France,’’ not long ago, in 
the gray dusk of a wet chilly day, a slow, 
dingy train curved into a little station. On 
the platform, eagerly waiting to receive the 
passengers, were three women, and who do 
you think the passengers were? When that 
train stopped, children filled the platforms of 
the cars, and one hundred and sixty. French 
children climbed off, some very small, and not 
a single child over ten years old. And not one 
child was crying! ‘hat is what I want you 
to remember first, last, and all the time, if 
you read this little story. 

Those one hundred and sixty French chil- 
dren had been taken from a part of France 
where it was no longer safe for them to stay, 
put on that train and sent to a place where 
kind women waited to takecareofthem. But 
remember, they went all alone,—not a single 
grown-up on that train to look after them,— 
and all one long day they rode, cold, for most 
of them had on only thin ragged clothes, and 
of course there was no heat in the cars they 
rode in, and hungry, for no food did they have 
all day. And yet when that train stopped, 
those one hundred and sixty little children 
got off quickly and quietly, big ones helping 
little ones, and not one was crying! 

You children aren’t old enough to know all 
about the war, but you are old enough to 
know how brave children just like you can be. 
Nobody told those little French children not’ 
to cry,—they just didn’t cry. Don’t you 
suppose they knew, even to the smallest ones, 
how brave every French grown-up, man and 
woman, is these days, so brave that we all 
feel like cheering and cheering, just to think 
there are such people in the world? Those 
little French children who climbed obediently 
down from that train in the dusk, tired, cold, 
hungry, and didn’t cry—those children had 
caught the spirit of France. When they 
grow up—well, I can’t imagine they will be 
anything but brave, can you? 

Whenever you want to cry about little 
things, I wish you would think as quickly as 
ever you can of those one hundred and sixty 
little French children who were more tired 
and more cold and more hungry than any of 
you have probably ever been, and who didn’t 
cry, not one of them. A hundred and sixty 
is a good many, isn’t it? And some were 
very little, and not one was over ten! If per- 
haps one of those waiting women had said 
that half the children were not crying, that 
would have been pretty wonderful; but no, 
one of those three women said that not one 
child was crying. 

Perhaps some of your fathers have gone to 
France to be with the brave French people, 
and perhaps you are old enough to wish there 
were something you could do for him there. 
This is one thing you can do for him. You 
can be brave for him, and not cry about 
anything. Some grown-ups don’t cry, per- 
haps, but perhaps a few of them do complain 
because they can’t have what they want as 
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they did before the war. Such grown-ups 
are no braver than crying children, are they? 

I know a little boy who cried the other day 
because he wanted a bicycle, and his mother 
didn’t have enough spare money to buy him 
one. I told him about those little French 
children who have no homes now, but who 
did bravely what they were told to do and 
didn’t cry. That little boy felt ashamed, 
and he said he would remember those French 
children every single time he felt like crying 
about anything. I hope he will, don’t 
you? 

Every time you see a man in uniform, don’t 
you feel happy just to know he is a brave 
man? Did you ever stop to think that what 
the brave men want, more than anything 
else, is to take care of all you little children? 
That’s why they all want to hurry to France. 
Some grown-ups can’t go to France, but all 
grown-ups can be brave, and you can be as 
brave as any grown-up. 

Of course, I’m a grown-up, but I think 
those little French children have taught me 
a bigger lesson than any grown-up in the war. 
When things go all wrong, I suddenly see a 
little jerky train come to a stop, and in the 
dusk, one hundred and sixty children climb 
down from the cars, big ones helping little 
ones,—and not one crying. 

Three cheers for every one of the one 
hundred and sixty! 


How Men Wrote in the Long Ago. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


To begin with, you know the Bible says 
that the Ten Commandments were written 
with the finger of God on two tables of 
stone. In those long-ago days there were 
no pens nor pencils nor paper like ours in the 
world, and writing on stones was the custom. 
Great and important facts that men wished 
to preserve for future generations they 
wrote on slabs of stone. In old Egypt, in 
Assyria, and in Babylon, the walls of palaces 
were covered with writings, and by reading 
these strange books of history, men of these 
days have learned the world’s old stories,— 
how kings lived and what the common 
people did in the long ago. 

The writing was not always done as we 
do it now. In those days signs and pictures 
were used instead of words spelled with 
letters. These signs are called hieroglyphics. 


_ They tell stories of great battles, of kings on 


thrones, of weddings and funerals, and of 
the life of the people. The Bible tells us 
that Joseph said to his brethren, “For every 
shepherd is an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians.’’ Sure enough, the pictures on those 
ancient palace walls tell the same story. 
They show Egyptians behaving toward 
shepherds in a way that tells us plainly that 
in Egypt, shepherds were despised. 

In early days men did much writing on 
rocks and on mountain ledges. The Chinese 
wrote on rocks, and the same thing was 
done in countries of Northern Europe. 

Men also wrote on sticks in the long ago, 
and on leaves of trees and plants. In the 
Bible we read that when the Israelites were 
travelling through the wilderness, they 
were commanded to write the names of the 
twelve tribes on twelve rods. Wise men say 
‘that these rods were sticks cut from the 
branches of trees. Another time, in the 
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Bible, we learn that the prophet Ezekiel was 
told to write on sticks. 

Writing on sticks was the custom in many 
lands. Greek philosophers wrote on pieces 
of wood, and that is how their sayings have 
been handed down to us. The Druids, who 
were old-time Britons, wrote in the same 
way. Some of the sticks they cut from 
branches of trees were smoothed on three 
sides, and some on four. They always 
wrote war songs on three-sided sticks, one 
line on each side, three lines in a stanza. 
When the songs were long, the sticks were 
fastened together like a frame, but so made 
that each stick could be read on the three 
sides. 

On the banks of the river Nile, in Egypt, 
grew the papyrus; and the Egyptians wrote 
on papyrus. The Israelites also learned to 
write on papyrus when they lived in Egypt. 

Many leaves grow much too large to be 
written upon, unless they are cut. They 
say that on the Maldive Islands there are 
leaves nine feet long and a foot broad which 
the natives use to write upon after they cut 
and smooth off slips of a convenient size. 

The Hindoos made beautiful books of 
palm and palmyra leaves. They tell us that 
in Burmah there are costly volumes made of 
fine white palmyra leaves, with flowers 
painted in bright colors on the borders. 
Black enamel is used for the writing instead 
of ink. The leaves of these books are tied 
together with a cord held by a jewel, and the 
edges of the leaves are gilded. Sometimes in 
Burmah books are made of thin sheets of 
ivory. 

This is only the beginning of what might be 
told about how men have managed to write 
what they wished to say, without the use of 
pens or paper. If you ever wish to leave 
a note for your mother, when you have 
neither paper nor pencil, do not be dis- 
couraged so long as you have a jack-knife 
in your pocket. 


The Service-Flags. 


HAPPY ELLA BRANCH. 


The service-flags: how inspiring and thrill- 
ing they are, flying from the homes, the 
churches, the stores, and the factories, with 
their stars ranging from one to two, five, 
hundreds and even thousands! You know 
each star represents some one who has gone 
to serve in a great cause, but did you ever 
think what the points in the stars mean? 
There are five of them, and they stand for 


Patriotism. 
Courage. 
Devotion. 
Sacrifice. 
Love. 
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All these qualities a man must have who goes 
“over there’? in order that our own dear 
country may help other countries to be as 
safe and free as ours. It requires patriotism 
and courage to face the dangers of trench 
life, and only love and devotion to a great 
cause can lead one on to the great sacrifice. 

You are only children and cannot go to 
war, but you are citizens of your home and 
of the United States, and can have your own 
service-flag. Suppose you begin with one 
point and make your star, a point at a time. 
Call the first point 


Obedience, 


and when you have learned to obey in all 
things you will have gained that point. 
When you have done seven good things for 
others, one for each day, add the second 
point,— 

Unselfishness. 


Perhaps you are afraid of the dark, or of 
being laughed at for doing right. See how 
soon you can add the third point,— 


Courage. 


There are so many things a child can do that 
before you know it, you will have the fourth 
point ready— 

Helpfulness. 


When you think of your parents, your home, 
and your country, you will not have to work 
hard to get the fifth point, which is 


Love. 


How proud you will be of your gold star on 
a pretty blue ground hanging in mother’s 
room,—your service-flag,— 


Obedience. 
Unselfishness. 
Courage. 
Helpfulness. 
Love. 


John, at a coeducation school in England, 
cut quite a good figure at the examination, 
but failed to get the highest marks awarded 
in his mixed class. 

His father was disappointed. 

“John, I am surprised to find that you 
have allowed yourself to be defeated by a 
mere girl.” 

“Yes, father,’’ says John, unblushingly, ‘‘T 
have; but I can tell you something—girls 
are not so very mere.” 


What one free pulpit is saying about the World War. 


THE VITAL ISSUES OF THE WAR 
By Rev. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 
Seven sermons: I. Germany’s Will to World Power; II. The 
Gospel of Militarism; III. The Gospel of Pacifism; IV. The 
War and the Social Revolution; V. The Influence of Sea 
Power in the War; VI. Making the World Safe for Democ- 
racy; VII. America’s Leadership in the World of Tomorrow. 
The series, by mail, 5oc.; in cash or stamps. Address: 
First Unitarian Church, 642 West Ferry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Christian Register Fund. 


Grateful acknowledgment of further sub- 
scriptions to this fund is made as follows:— 


Previously acknowledged. ............-..-05- $1,162.50 


eeoree. Crare, Ostoning fd caress ah al. 6 100.00 
Mrs. Jane N. Grew, Boston...........0-.0008 100.00 
Davids. Kimball, Boston. 2... ans vse nees 100.00 
Miss Eleanor S. Parker, Boston.............. 100.00 
Mrs. C. S. Saltonstall, Boston 100.00 
Mrs. A. Delano Hitch, Boston.. 100,00 
eg Wigglesworth, Boston. I00.00 


Miss L. F. Brigham, Longwood... ar ae eae 5.00 
Second Church, Rosanne te ee ee 


Dudley L. Pickman, Boston. . 100.00 
F. E. Peabody, Boston. hare fennishs Sraaierer 100.00 
Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Boston) no oa toe 100.00 


Milton Reed, Fall Rivert oaks ae eee 5.00 


Elizabeth Hurd, Boston. abt 10.00 
Miss T. Lyman, Portsmouth, CNL Eee carat 10.00 
Mary L. Williams, Dedham. Pic tee 5.00 
A Friend. . inh «nn SNe So siete 5.00 


Branch Alliance, ‘Buffalo. rr 
Gen. Maxwell Woodhull, Washington, Dic: 


Miss Ellen M. E. Woodhull <eaele 5.00 
Miss Sheldon, Providence.............-.005 A 10.00 
Mr. Haskell, Raburndaless sree thea. ees 5.00 
Elizabeth Kidder, Bostoniyistws tees esa ae ee 50.00 
A Friend, Concord. Mastldsh  dashtGrbal tas 3.00 
Miss Willis, Naples, IN at BN atin es a 10.00 
oe Cambridge. . Fath tincies wicks cicwle 3.00 


Rev. C. S. Locke. EATS tales ie a I.00 
WineMowell Reed: Meta cscs cates son ne 


$2,454.50 


From time to time we are still receiving 
contributions to this fund, but the paper can- 
not be published through the whole year 
without further substantial additions to 
these gifts. The Trustees will not continue 
the publication of the paper unless its friends 
are willing to furnish the requisite support. 
They believe that, if it is thus aided for a 
time, there is good hope of building up ‘its 
subscription list to something like the point 
of self-support, but it is not their property, 
and they have no capital of their own to 
devote to this purpose. They hold it as a 
denominational trust, and they look to the 
denomination at large to provide what is 
needful in its management. 


Y. P.R. U. Spring Drive “Goes Over.” 


The fourth meeting of the Spring Drive 
now being conducted by the Young People’s 
Religious Union was held in the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., on Sunday 
evening, April 28. Two hundred and ten 
people appeared to hear Mr. Rihbany’s 
address on ‘‘The Importance of the Idea of 
God for Young People.” The meeting 
assumed an unusually impressive character. 

In part it is felt that this was due to the 
persistence of the executive staff by means of 
wide publicity during the past year, and es- 
pecially in this campaign, in emphasizing the 
essential seriousness of the task of the 
Y. P. R. U. Then, too, a large group of 
young people came almost directly from a 
meeting of the Boston Federation, which was 
of a most remarkable character. Rey. Mr. 
Hudson conducted a devotional service in- 
spiring the assembly with true reverence. 
Mr. Rihbany’s address was timely in its 
content, striking in its form of treatment, and 
potent in its appeal. But the people who 
gathered were essentially in a mood to listen. 
The situation was psychologically correct; 
more than that, it was even felicitous. The 
executive staff is satisfied that the success 
of the series of meetings is assured, in that 
it has finally awakened an understanding 
response to its appeals and assertions. 

Next Sunday evening, in the Church of the 
Disciples, the meeting will be addressed by 
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Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn. Mr. Savage 
needs no introduction. A vigorous preacher, 
a loyal and apostolic Unitarian, a man of 
clear religious vision, the Young People’s 
Religious Union feels that it honors itself in 
asking Mr. Savage to press its cause. 


International Notes and News. 


C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A Congregational minister, Rev. Dr. 
P. Rhondda Williams, in “his weekly letter 
in the Christian Commonwealth of London, 
writes: 
leaders that the inclusion of such men as Dr. 
Estlin Carpenter and Dr. L. P. Jacks, and a 
great many others, would strengthen their 
Council? It is a weakness in the Free 
Church Council that such men are excluded. 
It is difficult to. conceive that, if the question 
were brought up, the door would not be 
immediately thrown open and an invitation 
extended to the Unitarian body to join. 
Years ago prejudice ran very high among 
ignorant people, but surely the representa- 
tives of those people cannot be numerous 
enough to count to-day. In view of the 
tragic disaster of the world, there is no room 
for paltry sectarianism and no time to waste 
over theological subleties that have no im- 
portance whatever in the moral and spiritual 
life of mankind. The old controversies 
regarding the person of Jesus are as dead asa 
door-nail; the great world cares nothing for 
them, and will never be made to care again. 
The moral and spiritual values of Jesus are 
as highly appraised and profoundly appreci- 
ated by Unitarians as by any other body. 
Nothing else matters. The only divinity of 
any value is the divinity of goodness. The 
old controversy between Unitarian and 
Trinitarian is dead, and should be properly 
buried. This is a time when all good men 
should join together to advance the cause of 
goodness in the world.” 

Some of the losses sustained by the 
Protestant churches in France because of 
the war are: fifty-eight ministers and 
divinity students killed to Sept. 1, 1917; 
ministers’ sons killed, one hundred and two; 
damage to church buildings, one million 
dollars. Included in the latter are the 
church at Rheims, valued at $60,000; par- 
sonage, $15,000; and Y. M. C. A. building, 
$25,000. ‘These were entirely destroyed by 
shells. The church at St. Quentin was 
damaged to the extent of $60,000, and that 
at Nancy, $12,000. 


The Union Nationale des Eglises Ré- 


formées, which represents the liberal Chris- | 


tian churches of France (about one-third 


of the five hundred thousand Protestants of 


the country), and of which Pastor Charles 
Wagner is the president, and Rev. Wilfred 
Monod, secretary, has had to incur a total 
deficit of some $17,000 to carry on its work 
for three years past. 
us to come to its aid, reminding us of the 
ancestral and spiritual ties which bind our 
American Protestants to their Huguenot 
ancestors. Shall they ask in vain? What 
a comparatively small matter it would be for 
the Unitarian and Universalist denomina- 
tions of the United States to contribute this 
amount to the relief of their French co- 


religionists, and enable the latter to continue 


“‘May I suggest to the Free Church | 


It earnestly appeals to’ 
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their religious work untrammelled by this 
harassing debt! 
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The Union Protestante relates that a ref- 
ugee from Aisne, Protestant in faith, died 
in a village near the town of Sens. His 
family, finding it difficult to arrange for a 
Protestant funeral, sought the good offices 
of the Catholic priest of the village. The 
latter, having conferred with his arch- 
bishops, telephoned to the family, placing 


at their service the necessary dispositions to 


assure a suitable interment for the poor 
refugee. Thus it came about that a Protes- 
tant pastor conducted a Protestant funeral 
in the sacristy of a Roman Catholic church, 
thanks to the largeness of spirit displayed 
by its curé. 


A recent number of the Journal of Missions 
contains a communication from H. Dietelen 
concerning the mission at Lessouto. The 
latter is composed of Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Wesleyans, Free Church representatives, 
Waldenses, Swiss Reformed, Quakers, and 
members of the Church of England—a 
Babel of creeds and denominations, one 
would say. In reality it is a happy family, 
without differences, jealousies, rivalries or 
intolerance. The names of the different 
denominations are never uttered. All are 
Christians and only Christians. The dif- 
ferences and divisions which characterize 
European Christianity are unknown to the 
missionary work at Lessouto. It preaches 
the gospel of Christ, without additions or 
deviations, —the life of repentance, obedience, 
holiness, the life coming from God and 
leading to God, the Christian life, the 
Christian Church, no less, no more. If 
only the Christians in Europe and America 
would copy this excellent model, and face with 
less of fear or narrowness, with courage and 
generosity, the fusion of churches and sects, 
putting an end to the often superficial but 
deplorable division of Protestantism! ‘‘Hear 
what the spirit saith unto the churches!” 


Spring Meeting Middle States 
Conference, Montclair, N.J. 


“The Conference directors were well ad- 
vised when they changed the date of our 


meetings from February to April,” many » 


delegates remarked as they came in their 
automobiles or walked up from the depot 


to Unity Church, taking note of the beauti- . 


ful weather and the tulip-trees in full bloom. 
The church doors were wide open—a habit 
with these doors. Rev. Edgar S. Wiers with 
his parish assistant Miss Lawrence and a 
corps of helpers gave cordial greetings and 
welcome to all. Conference opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. Jabez 
T. Sunderland. The theme of his address, 
‘’The Soul’s Perennial Need of God,” was 
most fitting as an introduction. Indeed 
there was nothing more impressive in all the 
meetings of the Conference than. these 
earnest, sincere, and well-chosen words of 
this venerable ‘“‘servant of the Lord.” 
President William R. Billings’s report was 
read by the secretary, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$135. 
offered by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of 
N.J., and Rey. ati E. Evans 
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Two strong, clear-cut resolutions were 
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beth, N.J., expressing the profound faith of 
the Conference in the righteousness of the 
war, and its firm determination to support 
President Wilson and the American Govern- 
ment to the end. The resolutions received 
the unanimous endorsement of the delegates. 

Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, Field Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
presided at a conference on missionary work. 
He reported his efforts to get in touch with 
the work and needs of the churches, as pub- 
lished in the Register last week. From 
September to April, 1917, the number 
of visitors to the Headquarters in New 
York was 1,157; tracts given out, 1,714; 
books sold, 257; packages of Sunday-school 
material, 137; books and Sunday-school 
material on approval, 253. The Fellowship 
Committee of the Middle States has granted 
permanent certificates to three men and two 
women, probationary certificate to one man. 
Two applications have been refused. The 
extraordinary work of the Schenectady church 
was praised. The Schenectady society has 
had the warm interest of the Conference from 
its beginning a few years ago. It was voted 
that during the coming year the Conference 
endeavor to raise $500 toward the furnish- 
ment of the new church. 

Brief but very encouraging reports were 
given by Rev. Edmund H. Reeman of 
Trenton, N.J., Rev. C. Valentine of Vine- 
land, N.J., and Rev. Charles J. Dutton of 
Troy, N.Y. 

At 1 P.M. the dining-room was filled to 
its capacity by the visitors, who thoroughly 
enjoyed the dinner prepared and served by 
the good women of the Montclair church. 
A meeting was held in the afternoon, of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference. Mrs. J. T. 
Rorer, secretary, read the report of the 
president, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, as well as 
her own report. 

“ An hour with the men in khaki’’ followed. 
Rev. John H. Lathrop presided. He gave a 
lively and interesting story of Red Cross 
co-operation with the Navy, of which he is a 
Field Director. Chaplain John Mark of 
the United States Naval Reserve bore testi- 
mony to the excellent morale of the camps, 
the efficient co-operation between church 
representatives and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in providing wholesome 
amusements as well as religious meetings. 
It was inspiring. Rev. E. H. Reeman, 
volunteer chaplain at Camp Dix, and Rev. 
W. R. Hunt, volunteer chaplain at Camp 
Upton, gave accounts of their experiences 
with the enlisted men and corroborated 
Chaplain Mark’s testimony to the earnest 
spirit that prevails among the men and in 
particular among those officers and privates 
who have been reared in the Unitarian faith. 
Rev. George B. Spurr of Hingham, Mass., 
added his testimony. 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright was the con- 
ference preacher and gave one of his inimitable 
addresses to an audience which filled the 
church. To attempt a summary of one of 
Mr. Wright’s addresses, with its striking 
aphorisms, its flashes of wit, its deep under- 
lying spiritual tone, would be vain. It was 
‘a statement of religion in its essential sim- 
plicity, a matter of instinct more than of 
reason. Rey. Walter R. Hunt and Rev. 
Arthur G. Singsen conducted the service. 


_ An impressive commemoration devotional | 


n Thursday was conducted by Dr. 
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ak Oe Sullivan. These officers were 
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elected for the coming year: president, 
Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.;  vice- 
presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, Dr. W. L. Sullivan, Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Rev. E. S. Wiers, and Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore; secretary, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle; 
treasurer, Charles T. Blaney; trustees, 
Mrs. W. L. Voigt, Mr. Roy Heath, Mr. H. L. 
Ennequist; directors, Mrs. H. F. Whitmore, 
Mrs. J. Lester Woodbridge, Dr. Addison 
Moore; nominating committee, Mrs: F. D. 
Hitch, Mrs. H. S. Griffin, Rev. W. R. Hunt. 

Rey. Mr. Denny extended an invitation to 
the Conference to hold its next meeting in 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Two luncheons were held at noon, The 
Alliance of Unity Church entertaining all 
lay delegates in the dining-room. Mr. 
Wiers was host of the ministers at a near-by 
dining club. 

The afternoon meeting of The Alliance was 
a splendid showing of the part which our 
people, especially the Unitarian women, 
are taking in the war. Mrs. W. L. Voigt 
presided. Mr. Wiers led the short devotions; 
Mrs. W. B. Donnell gave the greeting of 
Unity Alliance; Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, 
president of the New York League, responded 
happily. Mrs. A. R. Shelander read the 
report prepared by Mrs. Philip Comstock 
on the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Rev. W. R. Hunt empha- 
sized the need for all to enlist in food con- 
servation. Miss Helen Reid of Montreal 
told the moving story of Canada’s con- 
secrated sufferings and heroic work in behalf 
of soldiers and their families. 

The final meeting on Thursday evening 
was presided over by Mr. Wiers. Three 
speakers held the close attention of the large 
audience. Dr. Talcott Williams of Colum- 
bia University urged the cultivation of a 
deeper sympathy between the various races 
of men. Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton presented the 
vital subject of National Prohibition, and 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton gave what might be 
called the “rouser,’’.a witty and stirring 
appeal to the sentiment of patriotism. 

Delegates from thirty-two societies were 
present. A vote of hearty thanks was given 
to the people of the Montclair parish. One 
feature of this conference was. noteworthy,— 
the large number of young ministers now 
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settled in the churches: Seventeen ministers 
have been called and settled over churches in 
the Middle States within the year, and of 
these a dozen are young men. 

The collection at the final service will be 
added to a special fund for the use of our 
volunteer chaplains in the camps. F. A. G. 


Ernest Linwood Staples. 


Rev. Ernest Linwood Staples died sud- 
denly at his home in East Bridgewater, 
Mass., Monday, April 15. He occupied his 
pulpit in the Unitarian church the day be- 
fore, when he seemed to be in his usual 
health. Mr. Staples may be likened to one 
who achieved late in life a ministry to which 
he had been born. He was a native of 
Monroe, Conn., where he was born Sept. 
10, 1856. He studied law in the office of 
a Bridgeport lawyer and in 1883 was ad- 
mitted to the bar. For fifteen years he was 
a successful lawyer, and during the latter 
patt of the period, Judge of Probate, in 
Huntington, Conn. He possessed an in- 
quiring mind and this led him to take an in- 
terest in Liberal Christianity, Week after 
week, on Sunday afternoons, a group of con- 
genial souls met in his office and discussed 
the things of the spirit. Finding the call 
irresistible, he abandoned the law in 1901 and 
began to prepate himself for the ministry. 
His first pulpit was in the Third Univer- 
salist Church of Springfield, Mass., which he 
occupied from 1905 to 1911. He was then 
called to All Souls Church (Universalist- 
Unitatian) in Waterbury, Conn., where he 
remained until 1915, when he entered upon 
his duties at East Bridgewater. During the 
greater portion of this period he also minis- 
tered to a summer parish in Jacksonville, 
Vt. In all of these parishes he endeared 
himself to his people by the simple beauty 
of his life and the sterling integrity of his 
character. In the words of a devoted 
parishione1, ‘‘The world seems poorer be- 
cause of his going.” 

Mr. Staples was primarily a student and 
thinker, always a feailess and reverent 
seeker after truth. He was also a man of 
profound religious faith. Living his life in 
the presence and by the power of God, he 
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could not doubt his reality. Following 
reverently in the footsteps of the Christ, he 
refused to segregate him from the glorious 
company of the world’s great religious 
teachers. Basing his faith in a future life 
upon conviction rather than upon argu- 
ment, he could not believe that a good God 
after having given us all other things richly 
to enjoy, would withhold from us the last, 
best gift of all, the gift of eternal life. In 
this faith he lived and in this faith he died. 

In 1885 Mr. Staples married Esther J. 
Penfield of Danbury, Conn., who survives 
him, together with two daughters, Mrs. 
John A. Viele of Springfield and Jean Staples 
of East Bridgewater. ‘The funeral service 
was held on Thursday, April 18, in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Springfield, Dr. 
Clarence E. Rice, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, 
and Rev. Flint M. Bassell officiating. 
Measured by units of time, his life seems 
short and his death premature; measured 
in terms of service, his was a finished career. 


For 


“‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He 
most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best.” 


Celia Parker Woolley. 


The memorial meeting held in Chicago to 
commemorate the life and services of Mrs. 
Woolley brought together affectionate and 
reverential tributes from friends and co- 
workers. Although her visits to the East 
were infrequent and she was known person- 
ally to comparatively few of our people here, 
the breadth of her sympathies, the quality 
of her literary and philanthropic work, and 
her actual achievements in the field of true 
fellowship have brought her general appreci- 
- ation as one of our leading representatives, 
whose influence has been an inspiration to 
many. She was greatly beloved, greatly 
honored. As student, as novelist and essay- 
ist, as worker for the better social life of 
Chicago or for fairer understanding between 
the races, she proved the clearness of her 
comprehension and her self-forgetting re- 
sponse to genuine needs. She was an effective 
leader and accomplished much; and in all 
her efforts and in what seemed like great 
sacrifices she was loyally supported by her 
husband, Dr. J. H. Woolley, through the 
married life that lasted only a few months 
less than fifty years. 

“Mrs. Woolley was one of the bravest 
women I have ever known,” said one of the 
speakers at the memorial meeting. That was 
a true wo1id; and her frankness, her utter 
truthfulness, was matched by her generosity 
and her readiness to understand those who 
differed from he1. She was truly fair-minded, 
with a passion for justice to all. Aside from 
the many claims which she has upon the last- 
ing remembrance of her fellow-workers in 
social and religious lines, not less dear in the 
thoughts of her friends is the memory of her 
personal charm. ‘To those friends she will be 
ever young, ever beautiful, ever dear. 


KR. E. M. 


One of the most influential and devoted 
women of the Middle West, Mrs. Celia 
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Parker Woolley, has passed away. As one 
who loved and reverenced her I must add 
something to the many tributes to her worth. 
I first knew of her work as president of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, where her ability 
and influence for good were widely recognized, 
and the gifted service, begun then, and con- 
tinued through her ministry, her writings, 
and her work for the colored people, was 
carried on with a fine spiritual enthusiasm 
and couiage that never faltered. Her beauti- 
ful hospitality, and the charm which she 
seemed to throw round her home in the Fred- 
erick Douglass Settlement, can never be 
forgotten by her friends. 

In the death of Mrs. Woolley one of the 
foremost citizens of Chicago, one of the brav- 
est and gentlest of reformers, one of the 
truest of friends, has passed to another life. 

Marion MurpDocu. 


Celia Parker Woolley was born in Toledo, 
Ohio, June 14, 1848, the daughter of Marcellus 
Harris and Harriet Maria Parker. Her girl- 
hood was spent at Coldwater, Mich., wheie 
she graduated from the Coldwater Female 
Seminary, and was married to Dr, J. H. 
Woolley, Dec. 29, 1868. She moved to 
Chicago in 1876 and became at once interested 
in the literary and civic life of the city. She 
was an early member of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club and served as its president. The child 
of liberal parents she was profoundly inter- 
ested in religion on its progressive and free 
side. On the 21st of October, 1894, she was 
ordained as a minister into the Unitarian 
fellowship at Geneva, Ill., Mr. Jones, pastor 
of All Souls Church, preaching the sermon 
and extending to her the right hand of fellow- 
ship, the Rev. Messrs. T. H. Eddowes, A. W. 
Gould, and J. H. Acton taking part in the 
services. She was the beloved and successful 
pastor of the church in Geneva for three 
years, 1893-96, and from 1896-98 was pastor 
of the Independent Liberal Church on the 
North Side of Chicago. March 1, 1884, she 
became a member of the editorial staff of 
Unity,’ which connection she maintained, in 
one form or another, to the end of her life, 
thirty-four years. From March 1, 1890, to 
Sept. 29, 1892, she was assistant and office 
editor. In 1904 she organized the Frederick 
Douglass Center, and she and her husband 
took up their residence at 3032 Wabash 
Avenue, in which home she died March 9, 
1918. 


Chroughout the Church. 


[A parish news letter should not exceed in any case 250 
words. It will be more readable if it is even less. Please 
remember, we wish to hear from every congregation.— 
EpDITOoR.] 


Announcements. 


The North Middlesex Conference has 
been invited by the First Church of Groton, 
Rev. Charles B. Ames, ministe:, to hold its 
one hundred and fourth session there on 
Wednesday, June 12. 


Notice is given that Rev. James Coving- 
ton Coleman, formerly of the Methodist 
Episcopal fellowship, has applied for fellow- 
ship in the Unitarian ministry. Earl M. 
Wilbur, Charles A. Murdock, Harold E. B. 
Speight, Sub-committee for the Pacific 
States. . 
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The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, May 6, at 10.30. The ten Boston 
branches will report. Miss Jane F: Edg- 
comb will preside, and Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte will speak on Mme. Loyson’s Con- 
valescent Hospital in Paris. Every one inter- 
ested cordially invited. 


Meetings and Conferences. 

WORCESTER LEAGUE.—The annual meeting 
of the Worcester League of Unitarian Women 
was held in South Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Worcester, Mass., on Wednesday, 
April 17. Officers for the year were elected 
as follows: president, Miss Helen A. Ball; 
first vice-president, Mrs. H. Edward Beede; 
second vice-president, Mrs. William L. 
Morse; secretary, Mrs. Arthur S. Darte; 
treasurer, Miss H. Eliza Wheeler. Executive 
board: from Second Parish, Mrs. Frank C. 
Davis, Mrs. William H. Hackett, Mrs. Mary 
Clark Smith; from Unity Church, Mrs. 
Robert P. Capron, Mrs. Arthur P. Rugg, 
Miss Alice L. Childs; from South Unitarian, 
Mrs. Joseph M. Davis, Mrs. A. R. Goodwin, 
Mrs. Charles F. MacDonald; from county 
towns, Mrs. C. LL. French, Clinton; Mrs. 
Augusta Taft, Grafton; Mrs. F. F. Woodard, 
Fitchburg. Speakers for the day were Rev. 
Howard E. Pease, Fitchburg, ‘‘Has Democ- 
racy Justified Itself,’ and Mrs. Claude U. 
Gilson, , Federation House, Camp Devens, 
“Duties and Responsibilities of a Community 
Worker.’’ Mabel S. Wheeler, Secretary. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The annual meeting was held in the Federa- 
tion House, Ayer, Mass., on ‘Thursday, 
April 18. The opening devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. Frank B. Crandall, 
minister of the Unitarian church in the 
town. Mrs. Claude U. Gilson extended a 
cordial welcome to all present. The nom- 
inating committee through its chairman, 
Mrs. C. R. Eliot, presented its report, and 
the following officers and directors were 
elected: president, Mrs. Donald M. Blair, 
Roxbury, Mass.; first vice-president, Mrs. 
George R. Dinsmoor, Keene, N.H.; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Sumner Coolidge, Mid- 
dleboro, Mass.; secretary, Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; treasurer, 
Miss Stella P. Beard, Wilton, N.H.; direc- 
tors: Mrs. John F. Hill, Augusta, Me.; 
Mrs. George H. Warren, Manchester, N.H.; 
Mrs. Edgar B. Smith, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Mrs. Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield; 
Mass.; Mrs. Hamilton Mayo, Leominster, 
Mass.; Miss Grace Dalton, Salem, Mass.; 
Mrs. Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.L.; 
Mrs. Louis W. Button, Rocky Hill, Conn. 
A letter from Miss Lowell, president of The 
Alliance, conveying greetings from the 
Northern California Associate Alliance, was 
read, and it was voted that similar greetings 
be sent the California Associate Alliance in 
recognition of their courtesy. Prof. Herbert 
C. Libby of Colby College was then intro- 
duced, who gave an address on ‘‘A Cure for 
Un-Americanism,” laying emphasis on the 
need of instructing our foreign-born popula- 
tion in the laws and purposes of our Govern- 
ment. During the intermission which fol- 
lowed, the audience enjoyed music by the 
band of the 103d Regiment, National Army, 
and the singing of patriotic hymns. Later, 


Mrs. William H. Lathrop told in stirring — 
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for a restful summer outing. 
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words of the home service work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and Dr. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham spoke on ‘‘American Ideals.” By 
contrasting the principle upheld by Wash- 
ington with those of his contemporary Fred- 
erick the Great and by Lincoln with those 
of Bismarck, Dr: Frothingham showed to 
what the German leadership had led, and 
the worth to the world and humanity of 
the American ideal. A collection amount- 
ing to $225 was taken for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The meeting closed with the roll- 
call, to which 644 responded, representing 
102 branches. In the afternoon, oppor- 
tunity was given fot visiting Camp Devens 
and our Unitarian church at Ayer. 


Parish News Letters. 

Drs MorneEs, 1[A.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: Following are the names on the 
Honor Roll: Robert C. Aulmann, Ross 
Carrell, John Cooper, Lynn Culbertson, 
Clyde H. Doolittle, Amos Emery, John H. 
Gould, Leland Hunter, J. P. Lorentzen, 
J. L. Minor, Ross P. Sperry, Jonathan Pugh, 
Carl Waterbury. 


DunkirRK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial, Rev. 
H. J. Adlard: The annual meeting of the 
church, preceded by a family supper, was 
held April 3. Never was the gathering 
more harmonious or representative of the 
best life of the church. About eighty were 
present. ‘The president of the church direc- 
tors, who until the coming of Mr. Adlard 
had had no church affiliations whatever for 
twenty-five years, spoke in high terms of 
the pastor’s work. A _ standing vote of 
appreciation was given by the assembly. 
In spite of the fact that the church has done 
its “bit” in many ways, and encountered 
other difficulties, the finance in every branch 
was sound, and the congregations but slightly 
diminished. Two sermons delivered by Mr. 
Adlard recently have been printed by private 
subscription, widely circulated. It is known 
that they are eagerly sought for and appre- 
ciatively read by members of the orthodox 
faith and no faith, in particular the one, 
“Where was God when the war broke out?” 
On Sunday, April 7, a service-flag and 
Honor Roll for the sixteen men now in the 
service of their country were dedicated. 
The largest congregation of the year was 
present. The special war service was used 
for the first time, the Liberty Anthem sung, 
the pastor taking the solo. The sermon 
dwelt upon some by-products of the war, 
arising, not from the glory of war, Bern- 
hardi’s doctrine, but from the glory of man 
in the cause of a great ideal. Three things 
were cited,—the imperative sense of duty, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, the re-emphasis 
of spiritual values. This impressive service 
will be repeated at Fredonia, where the 
movement still holds its own. 


LAWRENCE, Kan.—The Unitarian Society: 
The names on the Honor Roll are: Lawrence 
Bowersock, Tracy Lis, Dorman O’Leary, 
Roy W. Winton; Floyd C. Dockery, Claude 
Vickery, Roy Vickery, Richard B. Stevens, 


POINT BREEZE INN 
Woods, fields and rocky senshores. en ideal | pine 
Folder. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 
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Francis C. Stevens, George O’Brien, Philip 
F. Stevens, Walker Campbell (died in camp), 
Nellie Kuhn, G. W. Potter, Roscoe Farley 
(Class A1—not yet called). 


OmaHA, Nes.—First Unitarian Church: 
The names on the Honor Roll are: Max 
Agor, Dr. Henry L. Akin, Homer W. Ander- 
son, Charles A. Bennett, Clinton Brome, 
Dr. C. J. Cook, Lynn T. Hall, R. M. Jones, 
W. E. Kavan, Henry I. Kyle, Albert E. May, 
Mark A. Miller, John F. Reed, Philip A. 
Risch, William J. Sisson, Harry O. Palmer, 
Arthur L. Palmer, J. J. Boucher. 


RicHMonD, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt: In “The Little Church 
on the Corner,” as the people call the home 
of worship in Richmond, Va., the congrega- 
tion has been listening to especially good 
sermons by the minister, Rev. Frank Wright 
Pratt, on such subjects as: ‘‘Ideas of the 
Future Life Among Various Religions and 
Peoples from Ancient Times till To-day ”’; 
“Does the Bible Foretell this War and its 
End?” “The Message of the Unitarian 
Church to Self-styled Atheists and Agnos- 
tics’; ‘‘The Demand for a Religion for 
Thinking Men and Women.” Not less in- 
teresting and instructive have been the 
Wednesday night lectures by the minister, 
embracing a variety of titles, enabling a 
mental development on all sides. These 
included: “Subject Peoples and a Free 
World. Problems this War must help to 
Solve”; ‘‘Caliban in Literature and in Life’’; 
“Stephen Foster and his Contribution to 
American Song’; ‘The Battle of the 
Marne’”’; ‘“‘The Last Days of Jesus in Art,” 
illustrated by stereopticon. Before these 
lectures, Mr. Pratt has given a fifteen-minute 
talk on the events in the war for the pre- 
vious week, and these have proven most 
helpful in clearing the minds of many who are 
left adrift by the varied newspaper arti- 
cles. In February Rev. Minot Simons of 
Cleveland, Ohio, visited Richmond. His 
steady flow of invigorating eloquence held 
the attention of a large audience, and en- 
lightened the strangers within our doors as 
to the means by which those of the Unitarian 
faith follow in the steps of our Great Leader 
in carrying out God’s work upon this earth 
and in the world to come. Among the most 
important activities is the war relief work 
which has been carried on through Mrs. 
Pratt’s untiring supervision for the better 
part of two and one-half years. In this work 
great help comes from women of the neigh- 
borhood belonging to other denominations. 
Several thousand dressings have been sent 
to the Allies. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The following men and 
women of the Church of the Messiah are 
engaged in war service: Alfred Abeles, 
Charles Abeles, C. C. Allen, Jr., Donald C. 
Barton, W. W. Blelock, W. G. B. Carson, 
Louis Chauvenet, H. C. Crumb, J. T. Day, 
W. C. Eliot, Frank M. Eliot, Frederic E. 
Fiske, W. S. Fitzroy, Frank B. Foote, 
Samuel E. Foote, Horace F. Foote, Dudley 
French, Humphrey Gifford, H. C. Harrison, 
Charles H. Hatch, J. R. Hundley, F. C. 
Husman, Hugh McK. Jones, Hodge Jones, 
Alden Kimball, George Kirsch, Richard 
Kroeger, Sterling McKittrick, Leonard C. 
Martin, Ralph E. Mooney, Edward J. Ruf, 
Ralph Ruebel, Clarence E. Russell, Miss 
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Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
Crockery, China 


Glass 
For Summer Homes 
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Our assortment of Dinner Ware 
includes patterns, especially de- 
signed for Bungalow, Cottage or 
Camp Service — Old-fashioned 
patterns, effective decorations at 
low values in which we sell any 
number of pieces at the same 
rate as we sell a complete set. 

English Semi=Porcelain Decorated 

Dinner Sets, 100 pieces $24.65 


American Semi=Porcelain Decorated 
Dinner Sets, 100 pieces $15.25 


Japanese China Decorated 
Dinner Sets, 100 pieces $31.80 


Inexpensive 
Plain Glassware 


Salad or Berry Bowls 20 cents each. 
Saucers 65 cents per dozen. 


Sugars and Creams, 45 cents pair. 
Water Tumblers, 65 cents per dozen. 
Water Bottles, 22 cents each. 
Iced Tea Glasses, $1.50 per dozen. 
Footed Sherbet Glasses, $1.75 per dozen. 
Vinegar and Oil Bottles, 17 cents each. 
Salad Plates, $2.75 per dozen. 
Lemonade Pitchers, 40 cents each. 
Candlesticks, 20 cents each. 


Wedding Gifts 


Lenox China, Ivory ground and wide gold 
band decoration. 


Mayonnaise Bowls and Stands, $6.00 each. 
Sandwich Trays, $5.75 each. 


Marmalade Jars, $5.25 each. 
Tea Caddies, $4.50 each. 


Cracker Jars, $5.75 each. 
Cake Plates, $7.00 each. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
_ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


33 Franklin Street 
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Julia Stimson, Frank Van Dyke, H. G. 
Wyer; Home Guard: S. P. Goddard, L. 5. 
Haslam, Prof. Holmes Smith, C. D. Cole- 
‘man, George C. Hitchcock, Clarence C. 
White, H. H. H. Lynch. In a recent calen- 
dar Mr. Day said: ‘‘As the result of keeping 
up correspondence with those who are in the 
service of the United States I have had many 
letters which are of the deepest interest. I 
suppose no ote quite realizes what men feel 
when they have by word of hand evidence 
that people back home are not only thinking 
of them, but are thinking how they owe 
more to them than they ¢an think, and are 
wanting to take every possible share in 
backing them up. They are where they 
are in order that we can remain where we 
are. However far away and in however 
different work they are, we are all together 
trying out the question whether freedom 
means anything, and whether we are going 
to keep what it means for the continuance 
of our national life’ We could not expect 
to keep it here if we let it go over there. 
There is no longer any possibility of thinking 
that while some are fighting others may 
choose not to fight. We have all got-to 
fight in one way or another, and there is 
no use pretending to any virtue in not doing 
so. The only place for people too good to 
fight, or to help those who do fight, is in 
their heaven; there is no heaven for them 
here.” 


VicroriA, B.C.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
E. J. Bowden: This church is maintaining 
a healthy vitality in a most uncongenial 
environment. ‘The city is considerably over- 
churched. A number of old-established 
orthodox churches are moré than equal to 
the task of caring for the spiritual needs of 
the district. Some of these are avowedly 
liberal in teaching and tendency. For 
example, the largest Methodist church re- 
cently resuscitated an important Bible class 
by putting it in charge of a man who is 
openly Unitarian in his sentiments. Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, and Anglicans, 
too, are busy putting new wine into old 
bottles, and with fair success. One would 
think that these conditions would create 
an atmosphere favorable to Unitarianism, 
but the opposite is the case. None are more 
anxious to avoid the imputation of Uni- 
tarianism than those who are on the verge 
of breaking with orthodoxy. Then there 
are several associations which appeal to 
those who would normally join this church. 
The Christian Scientist, Theosophist, New 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George. R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y, De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 


ue 279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


| $1.75; suites, $5. 
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Thought, and Spiritualist organizations are 
full of Unitarians, and have an attractive 
smack of the sensational about them. The 
remnant of religious liberals, who appreciate 
the more chaste lines of Unitarian thought, 
is comparatively small, and scattered over 
a very wide area. It is sheer dogged per- 
sistence on the part of a score of people 
that keeps the church going. The inner 
circle is a group of the most loyal souls to 
be found in any community, and they are 
possessed by a conviction that some day 
the church must come into its own. ‘The 
present minister has been settled in Victoria 
for seven months. He has great faith in the 
possibilities of the work, finds ample material 
for a strong church, and is confident that 
slowly but surely the cause will win the 
reward that follows long and patient sow- 
ing. Both minister and people are deeply 
conscious of their indebtedness to friends 
in the East whose generosity has made pos- 
sible the continued existence as an organized 
church. 


WELLESLEY Hiius, Mass.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles Francis Potter: This So- 
ciety has taken a new lease of life this spring 
and is preparing to meet the many splendid 
opportunities which beset it. Mr. Potter’s 
installation on April 2 was a great success. 
Rev. S. M. Crothers preached the sermon, 
Dean W. W. Fenn gave the charge to the 
minister, Rev. William I. Lawrance, the 
charge to the people, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
the right hand. of fellowship. Rev. Carl M. 
Gates and Rev. W. W. Sleeper, the local 
Congregational ministers, also took part. 
The church was crowded and gave an en- 
couraging indication of renewed vigor, so 
that all can anticipate the future optimisti- 
cally. At the annual meeting, held April 
16, twenty new members were received. It 
was unanimously voted to set up a Wayside 
Pulpit, thereby meeting the really fortunate 
location, strategically, of the church. The 
attendance at each Sunday service this 
month has been very good. Mr. Potter 
spoke at the second meeting of the Spring 
Drive of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. He is fast becoming a factor in 
community interests, so all in all it looks as 
if this Society is soon to be able to render 
its bit in the denomination, in the com- 
munity, and to its country as a whole. 


WestForD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn: The First 
Parish and the Union Congregational Church 
have enjoyed union services during the winter 
months. The services were held in one 
church one month, and the month following, 
in the other. The ministers, Rev. Howard 
Lincoln of the Union Congregational Church 
and Mr. Buckshorn, alternated in the preach- 
ing and the conduct of the services. On 
Easter Sunday the Unitarian church was 
filled as it had not been for decades. It was 
an inspiring sight to ministers and congre- 


When ordering. change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. . - 


Dotel Directory, 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 

Rooms, hot and coe weal $1.25 up; with private bath, 
ooklet. 

-STorER F. Crarts, Gen, Manager. 
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gation. The services have been very helpful 
not only personally in spiritual ways, but 
in promoting unity of work and action in 
civic and war-time activities. The Parish 
has lost two of the older and very loyal mem- 
bers this past winter. One was Mrs. George 
T. Day, who had charge of the Cheerful 
Letter and Post-Office Mission work of The 
Alliance for twenty-five years. She was 
known to hundreds of shut-ins who never 
saw her, yet who found life pleasanter for 
her comforting words. The other was Mrs. 
Hiram Whitney. The town is indebted to 
her generosity for the beautiful playgrounds 
and equipment around the academy. The 
church also shared in her public bequests. 
The Sunday-school has sent a substantial 
contribution to the Armenian orphan chil- 
dren. The names on the Roll of Honor are: 
Alexander Cameron, Harold W. Hildreth, 
Leon F. Hildreth, Frank C. Johnson, Marden 
H. Seavey. 


AtuHoL, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church 
Rev. William D. Wilkie: The Second Uni- 
tarian Church of Athol is happily enjoying 
a revival of interest. There has just been 
completed a successful series of union meet- 
ings with the neighboring churches, the 
Methodist and the Baptist. The services 
were held in each church in succession, and 
as each minister took his turn as preacher 
he dealt with some phase of the community 
spirit. The burden of the preaching was, 
“Let us get together and win the war.’ 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 


The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, 


‘transferring and removals as has been don from the estab- 


lishment of the business in 1848. 
Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 112. Church 
school at 9.45 A.m. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.M. The church is open daily from g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meetin 

House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, May 5. Subject, ‘The Restraining Hand.” 
Church service at 1z A.M. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at rr A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Snow 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them until 
further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will 5 on alternate 
Sundays, The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (16 The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Sermon by Rev. Henry Hallam Saun- 

erson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. bany 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten and 
Primary at 11 A.M 7 service at Ir ap Preaching 
by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D. The Y. P. R. U. will 
meet at 7.45. Rev. Maxwell Savage will sp: C 
are free-and a cordial i 


speak. All seats 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Plan to be in BOSTON for the week 
MAY 19-24, 1918 


The Christian Register 


During the past twelve months, the national work of our Unitarian churches 
has been adapted to war conditions, and our national organizations have 
assumed their share of patriotic service. The meetings of the coming 
Anniversary Week will be of exceptional interest. A strong programme for 
the whole week is being prepared. The churches which have delegates in 
attendance will receive inspiration for the work of the coming year. Our 
churches are urged to send their ministers and other delegates. 


LET US “GET TOGETHER” 
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Pleasantries. 


“What were the chief features of that 
meeting?’ ‘I think they were the ayes 
and noes.’’—Baltimore American. 


“How did he acquire his reputation for 
such great wisdom?” “There isn’t a sub- 
ject under the sun about which he can’t remain 


silent and look wise.’’—J/udge. 

Master: ‘‘What! Forgotten your pencil 
again? What would you think of a soldier 
who went to war without a gun?”’ Tommy: 
“T’d think he was an officer, sir.’”’—Passing 
Show. 


“T think,” said the editor, ‘that I will 
drop journalism and take to astronomy.” 
“Why?” ‘Astronomers always seem to 
have more space than they know what to do 
with.” — Washington Post. 


“Tt won’t be much of a story, will it?”’ 
‘‘What?’’ ‘When our grandchildren ask 
us what we did in the great war, and we have 
to tell them that once a week we went with- 
out meat.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


The amenities of trade are sometimes 
sorely tried. ‘‘What’s the dispute about?” 
demanded the shopkeeper. ‘‘ Remember, 
in this store the customer is always right.” 
“‘He says you're an old shark,”’ explained the 
clerk briefly.—Lowtsville Courier-Journal. 


A bell-hop, says a college wit, passed 
through the hall of the hotel, whistling 
loudly. ‘‘Young man,” said the manager, 
sternly, ‘‘you should know that it is against 
the rules of this hotel for an employee to 
whistle while on duty.”’ ‘‘I am not whistling, 
sir,’ replied the boy, “‘I’m paging Mrs. 
Jones’s dog.” 


Whatever the method of identification 
of our soldiers, the English are thorough- 
going, as witness the following news item: 
During the British advance on Jericho an 
enemy shell struck an ancient tomb and re- 
vealed a skeleton. Investigation by the 
official archeologists connected with the 
British staff pointed to the skeleton as that 
of an historical figure, John of Antioch. 
Accordingly a cable was despatched to the 
War Office in London: ‘‘Have discovered 
skeleton supposed to be that of John of 


Antioch.”” The War Office replied: ‘‘Cannot 
trace John Antioch. Send identification 
disk.” 


- 

We repeat the words of our contemporary 
Life: —WaNnTED: Jokes, to help end the war; 
cheerful jokes, joyful jokes, merry jokes, 
jokes with humor in them, pointed jokes 
and jokes that make you laugh. No jokes 
can now be slackers, but must work day and 
night in the common cause. Each joke will 
be expected to do more than his bit. If you 
are beyond the age limit, put on some new 
clothes, change your face and take your place 
in the camouflage line. Somebody hasn’t 
heard about you, and you will do him good. 
Also, be ready not only to work in the 
trenches, but to go over the top. Every 
joke that has hitherto led a life of ease, per- 
haps idling his time away in some country 
town, should now take off his coat and 
work to keep up the spirits of everybody 
else. Remember, a solemn responsibility 
devolves upon each one of you. Small jokes 
and large jokes, rich jokes and poor jokes, 
white, black and piebald, moth-eaten and 
fresh, every joke in which there is a ray of 
sunshine must now do his duty and help 
beat Germany. And remember, there is no 
danger of your being taken prisoner, as no 
German would know you if he saw you, un- 
less you were a practical joke. 
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